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ARTICLE I. 


THE NEGROES IN THE GULF STATES. 


E. T. WINKLER, D.D. 


HEN the war between the States came to an end, a problem 
was presented to the victorious party, such as demanded for 


its solution the highest powers of statesmanship. What should be 
done with the freedman? In what manner and to what extent could 
he be invested with citizenship, so that no jeopardy should accrue 
to the public interests? How could the organic laws of established 
' States be subverted for his benefit without overthrowing their insti- 
tutions, and reducing their civilization to a barbarous anarchy ? 

One singular advantage was possessed by the Government when 
it undertook this task. The result of the war effectually prevented 
any interference, either at home or abroad, with the reconstruction 
of Southern society. The power and prodigious vitality of popular 
government had been vindicated. The pretensions of English Tory- 
ism had been shattered. A deadly wound had been inflicted upon 
the French Czsar. As Mazzini proclaimed, the four years of conflict 
had done more for the cause of republicanism than had been 
effected by the previous half-century of discussion. As for the 
South, it was exhausted and prostrate. Its resources had been 
drained, its native leaders disfranchised, and its system of industry 
and of regularly elected government overthrown. Armed resistance 
could neither be prolonged nor renewed. The sword must be turned 
into the plowshare, and the spear into the pruning-hook; for hence- 
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forth the fight must be for bread. The beneficent arts were now the 
vital interest of communities where all the relations of laborer and 
employer had become confused and discordant, and tended to indus- 
trial and social demoralization. Thus every circumstance conspired 
to give the General Government an uncontrolled supremacy over the 
fortunes of the Southern States. 

The appearance of the Negro in the historic movement of the 
New World was due, as every one knows, to a revolution effected by 
the arms of the Republic, and not to any effort for freedom put 
forth by the race. They were declared free by President Lincoln as 
a measure of public policy. When peace had been concluded, they 
were recognized as national wards, whose rights and liberties must 
be guarded by special federal laws, and by the power of the fran- 
chise. There was also another and perhaps a more potent reason 
for the gift. The plan of reconstruction depended for its success 
‘upon the political support of the colored population. As early as 
July, 1865, Robert Dale Owen urged upon President Johnson the 
’ extension of civil rights to the blacks, in order that harmonious 
and permanent peace between the North and the South might be 
secured. He argued, with considerable plausibility, that sectional 
agitation would cease so soon as society and government became 
homogeneous in all parts of the country. 

We content ourselves with thus briefly indicating the new point 
of departure. To relate the earnest and persistent methods by 
which the proposed end has been sought would be to review the 
decrees of military and provisional governors, the undertakings of 
missionary societies, the history of the constitutional amendments, 
the regulations of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and a large part of the 
debates and legislation of Congress and the acts of the Federal 
Executive. For the experiment has been conducted on a vast scale, 
and with every variety of appliance, for a series of years. During 
the past decade the Negro has bcen the paternal care of Govern- 
ment and the cherished object of philanthropy. He has been pro- 
vided with schools and churches, votes and offices, courts and garri- 
sons and legislatures—all manner of privileges and safeguards. In 
his behalf a new political system was established at the South—a 
system at variance with the opinions and customs of both races— 
a system framed by a remote legislature, and enforced by the penal 
sentences of exotic judges and the martial power of conquerors. At 
whatever cost, the lowest of the human races was elevated to a full 
and equal citizenship with the highest. 
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It is time to inquire what the results have been. Has the costly 

experiment succeeded? Has the new citizen proved equal to the 
part assigned him in the name of humanity and by the sovereign 
decree? We propose to furnish some data for the decision of this 
question, by exhibiting the’ present condition of the blacks in the 
Gulf States, to whose industrial development their labors, in former 
years, have so largely contributed. 

If the political affinities and services of the Africans have failed 
to satisfy the expectations of their benefactors, the failure must be 
referred simply, or at least primarily, to a want of knowledge and 
discretion. In performing the part assigned them in public affairs, 
they had no aid from previous experience. Hence they contented 
themselves with following implicitly the directions of those who 
claimed to be the representatives of a party of moral ideas. When 
counsel was wanted as to their personal affairs, whether secular or 
religious, they consulted their old masters; but, in the use of the 
ballot, they would neither ask such advice, nor follow it when volun- 
teered, nor accept any propositions for the establishment of govern-- 
ment, nor heed any appeals or warnings. They were deaf to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. The regular candi- 
date, however illiterate or morally degraded, must have the office he 
sought. He might be charged with the public purse by a constitu- 
ency who would not intrust a private dollar to his keeping. He 
might be set to making laws, when he himself was a notorious felon, 
and was even too ignorant to write his own name. The decision 
of the caucus was absolute. 

The cause of this remarkable fidelity to party is complex. At 
first, the credulous freedman was assured that the victorious North 
would confiscate the lands and redistribute them among the colored 
population, as had been done at Port Royal. “ Forty acres and a 
mule” would be the reward of their “loyalty.’”’ This expectation 
was encouraged by the largesses of the Freedmen’s Bureau. But 
even more did the agitation of the question of Civil Rights inflame 
the imagination of the colored voter. He found himself invested 
with the power of the ballot-box, the privilege of the jury-box, 
the right of office, and the boon of education; and he impatiently 
awaited the crowning blessing of social equality from the hands 
which had already conferred somuch. To vote against a party candi- 
date would imperil whatever the race had or hoped for. A conserva- 
tive triumph would undo all that had been gained, and would relegate 
them, as they were sedulously taught to believe, to a state of slavery. 
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On these accounts, the choice for office, wherever the colored 
race was predominant, was limited either to the renegade, “ the scal- 
awag,” or to the adventurer, “the carpet-bagger ;” or to the inex- 
perienced Negro. None others could be elected. No possible con- 
cessions on the part of the former citizens could disturb the sway of 
the demagogue, who claimed honor and fortune as the prerogative of 
race, or who purchased them by the sacrifice of principle ; who easily 
won the suffrages of his dusky following by nursing their prejudices 
and self-conceit, and inflaming their passions ; and who enjoyed the 
patronage of Government, as the upholder of its policy and the pro- 
tector of its wards. 

Upon the classes thus invested with authority, the precedents of 
free States, the opinion of civilized communities, and the supreme 
exigencies of the Republic had no influence whatever. Office they 
regarded, not as a trust, but as an opportunity. They recognized no 
restraint upon the power of taxation, for they themselves paid little 
or nothing into the public treasury; but, on the contrary, they im- 
posed new burdens, for the avowed purpose of thus adjusting the 
inequalities of fortune. In many parts of Alabama, and the other 
Gulf States, the lands have already been confiscated by the taxes. 
Bribery also has been reduced to a system in every State controlled 
by the colored vote. The official desk is a booth in a market-place, 
where an ay or a zo may be sold as innocently as a fish or a pan- 
cake. The article is wanted: then it is worth something; and the 


‘applicant ought to pay the price. The arrangement was too prof- 


itable to allow such trifles as principle and honor and official oaths 
and the public interest to interfere with it. And so “the party” 
became a joint-stock company, which must be held together by what- 
ever means. Hence a deeper descent. Elections were declared or 
annulled at pleasure. The facilities for fraudulent voting were multi- 
plied. The courts were secured by the appointment of incompetent 
and lawless judges. Every safeguard of property was swept away. 
A new Reign of Terror was instituted ; but now the tax-payer was 
the victim instead of the aristocrat, and the drain was of money, 
instead of blood. 

How thoroughly and relentlessly the system has been pursued 
may be illustrated by the increase of the public debt of the Gulf 
States during the last decade. From the year 1861 to 1871, the debt 
of Texas increased from two millions to nearly fourteen millions ; 
that of Louisiana, from eleven millions to forty millions; that of 
Mississippi, from nothing to one and a half million; that of Ala- 
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bama, from nearly eight millions to fifty-two millions; and that of 
Georgia, from two millions to forty-two millions. All this, be it 
remembered, represents just one among the various methods of 
spoliation. Nor, indeed, can the evil be confined to the sections it 
infests. It acts upon all parts of the country. It depletes the public 
resources. It deprives the tax-payers of the means to respond to the 
demands of their States and of the General Government. It para- 
lyzes trade between the sections and commerce with foreign nations. 
There is no merchant who deals with the South, in New York or 
Liverpool, whom our Negro legislatures have not mulcted. Unless 
the system be arrested in some way, it will cost the country more 
than would be required for the transfer of the whole race to 
Africa. 

The Southern whites have been blamed for this condition of 
things; but they really have had no resort. Their natural leaders 
were excluded from office. They themselves could not join a party 
of public plunderers, who, whether from ignorance or social and 
moral degradation, had become insensible to shame. Whatever 
overtures they made to the Negroes, for the establishment of just 
governments, were rejected ; for the Negroes were as little disturbed 
by the public disorders as a flock of petrels is by a storm that brings 
to the surface food for these ebon and airy foragers. If, in some 
instances, a few moderate and sanguine men succeeded in entering 
into alliance with the freedmen, in the hope of directing their action, 
they soon found themselves under the party lash, and were driven 
out when they ventured to protest against iniquitous men or meas- 
ures. And when others, in their despair, armed themselves against 
private wrong and ruin and public outrage, bayonets were arrayed 
against them, and they were delivered to the tender mercies of 
courts. We even know of cases where citizens who had committed 
no crime, have confessed judgment and paid fines, to deliver them- 
selves from intolerable persecution. 

So far as the blacks have taken part in these political and public 
villainies, their conduct has been dictated neither by gratitude 
toward the one party nor malice against the other; for the mercu- 
rial and shiftless temper of the African retains neither of these sen- 
timents. He forgets and forgives with equal facility. Of allegiance 
as a principle and a sentiment, he knows as little as he knew when 
the Emancipation Proclamation was published; when the military 
strength of the South was withdrawn from the Gulf States; when 
a general uprising there would have precipitately ended the war; 
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but when he, for his part, philosophically picked the cotton and 
plucked the corn to the tune of Dixie. Now, as then, his political 
affinities have been decided by his immediate or seeming interest 
alone. He gives weight to those who carry him—the weight of 
spoils and the weight of majorities; but the gift may prove like the 
golden shields which the Sabines threw upon Tarpeia. 

In dealing with the ballot-box, the Negro has a guide. When he 
is set in the jury-box, he has none: should the case submitted to him 
touch his political or social prejudices in any way, his verdict may be 
prognosticated, whatever the law or the evidence may chance to be. 
If one of the same race is tried for an offense against a white man, 
the dusky juror “stands by his color.” If one of the advocates 
employed is of his politics, the juror “stands by his party.” If the 
conflict concerns two Negroes, the solicitor who has the last speech 
wins the victory. This, indeed, is so well understood, that negroes 
in such an emergency prefer to be tried by white men. If the case 
involves the computation of accounts or the principles of equity, the 
juror is too bewildered to make any thing of the affair. Hence law- 
yers prefer to plead such causes before a judge in chambers, or to 
settle them by compromise or arbitration. The colored juror is a 
failure. He knows but little of the principles of justice and the 
system of law, and cares less. 

As might have been expected, the result of such an application 
of the laws has been an enormousincrease of crime. Notwithstanding 
the multitudes that have escaped punishment, the rate of convic- 
tions in 1870 as compared with those of 1860 is as follows: In 
Alabama, 1,269 instead of 179; in Georgia, 1,775 instead of 251; in 
Florida, 335 instead of 33. Louisiana is the only exception. There 
the worthlessness of the courts and the general license will probably 
explain the apparent decrease. Crime has never been so rampant 
in that State as during the recent years. 

But not only by his caprices and partialities has the colored jury- 
man interrupted the processes of justice: his verdicts are also influ- 
enced by his peculiar code of morals. In his estimation, the -two 
capital crimes are murder and witchcraft, the latter being the more 
reprehensible. Theft, perjury, and adultery are minor, if not venial 
offenses. They are assigned to the category of indiscretions and 
pardonable weaknesses. Some suppose that they have been condoned 
by the scriptural requirement that “ we must bear one another's bur- 
dens.” Of the number of these offenses, which are steadily on the 
increase, the public records afford no adequate idea. Comparatively 
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few ever come before the courts at all. Perjury, for example, is 
so general, that the solicitors themselves pass it by. The colored 
witness has no sense of the sanctity of an oath. On the contrary, to 
testify to the truth when it would injure a friend, he esteems as an 
act of treachery. 

The Negroes here, as in Africa, are adepts in stealing. A planter, 
who is most considerate toward his servants, and who enjoys great 
popularity with them, assures the writer that he dares not take two 
Negroes together into the store-house where he keeps his supplies, 
being sure that while the one is engaging his attention, the other 
will be robbing him. Cotton and corn are stolen in large quantities 
from the fields, usually at night, and sold at the cross-road shops 
called “ dead-falls,”’ depositories for plunder which the law will not 
and the neighborhood can not suppress. At these places, old finery 
and vile liquors are sold to credulous customers at a profit of at 
least two hundred per cent. The corncribs and meat-houses of the 
planters are frequently broken into. The stock upon the pasture 
lands has been destroyed to such an extent, that regions which could 
supply the continent with food are, many of them, obliged to import 
all their meat from abroad. So common has larceny become that in 
some counties, as in Wilcox and Marengo, in Alabama, the jails 
cannot hold the convicts. The jail fees throughout the State of 
Alabama are enormous, especially in the “ Black Belt.” The prodi- 
gious expense of feeding felons in jail has necessitated the enact- 
ment of a law which encourages their flight beyond the borders. 
In misdemeanors, a man may be liberated on his own recogni- 
zance, and then use the money he has stolen to cover his traveling 
expenses. 

The subject of the sexual relations is too delicate to admit of a 
free report. We confine our statements to a fact or two. There is 
little regard for personal purity, and little conception of the life-long 
union of mutual hearts. A distinguished Southern minister was 
asked to perform a marriage service by a freedman. At the time 
appointed, the groom, who was a favorite servant in a planter’s 
household, and who had more than the average intelligence of his 
race, presented himself with a woman on either arm, and proposed 
that the minister should marry him to both. The reason of the 
refusal the man could not appreciate. “If he was willing, and the 
women were willing, he could not see why any body else had the 
right to object. Hadn't freedom come in?” 

This case indicates merely an ignorance of the nature of the 
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conjugal bond. But other cases, reported to the writer by cred- 
ible witnesses, attest also an extreme corruption of manners. The 
churches are constantly agitated by charges and counter-charges of 
domestic infidelity among the members. An impure infection con- 
tracted by a single person, has been known to extend its virus to 
a whole plantation, not sparing even children of ten years of age. 
Diseases of this sort assume a milder and more manageable type in 
the African than in the white race; hence their wide diffusion is not 
illustrated by the mortuary tables of the census. It is also stated 
that foeticide, a crime heretofore scarcely known among the Negroes, 
has become common. They have unfortunately learned that a tea 
made from the root of the cotton-plant may relieve them of the 
expense and burden of offspring. We have no means of verifying or 
testing the statement. The crime does not come before the courts. 
But a variety of acknowledged facts, occurring during the last de- 
cade, would seem to corroborate the statement—such as the barren- 
ness and ill-health of the Negro women, the prevalence of uterine 
diseases among them, and the decrease in the number of children. 
The proportional gain of the colored element during this period 
ought to have been abouta million. It is less than half that number. 

As to murder, the crime increases rapidly in those regions where 
the African element preponderates. It used to be rare. The Negro 
is passionate, and subject to sudden fits of excitement, like his black 
kinsman of Southeastern Asia, but he has not the courage nor the 
blood-thirst of the Malay. Usually, when he kills, the act is done 
in a transport of rage in which the criminal is ignorant of the extent 
of the injury he inflicts. The wife receives an unlucky blow from a 
husband’s hand, or the child is sacrificed to the scourge of an infu- 
riated parent. But genuine murder is more apt to result from licen- 
tious rivalries. The carrying of deadly weapons by this passionate 
race, a custom prevalent in some parts of the country, is greatly to 
be deprecated. 

Terror or a sensitiveness to ridicule make them unwilling to say 
much about witchcraft. Yet they acknowledge the existence of the 
power. They believe that certain charlatans among them are able, 
by the use of drugs, dried lizards, manipulations, or fetishes of rags 
and hair, to produce and heal diseases, plant living creatures in the 
body, and inflict death. The pretenders to this art are dreaded and 
yet resorted to, as the sorcerers of the Middle Ages used to be. 
Most of what is reported of Voudouism, however, is a mere fabrica- 
tion. In Mobile, which has been indicated as one of its centers, 
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intelligent people can give no information upon the subject. The 
blacks have different local superstitions in various sections. In Wil- 
cox County, Alabama, for instance, they often conclude funeral 
services by a dance upon the grave, after which a piece of cotton 
rag is burned, and the leader of the weird ceremony rushes away, 
the others, with shouts, pursuing him. Of the practice of jumping 
through fires, and “ hunting for Jesus” in the bushes, a usage found 
on the South Carolina coast, we have observed no trace in the Gulf 
States. 

These various particulars illustrate the social condition of the 
Negro. The thin varnish of civilization and sentiment can not con- 
ceal the barbarism of the race. Nay, notwithstanding the costly 
expenditures made for their benefit, and the occasional success of 
national and philanthropic efforts for their elevation, they are even 
retrograding morally. This arises from two causes. The want of 
self-control in the parents incapacitates them for training and disci- 
plining the young. The most ominous circumstance in the condi- 
tion of the blacks is the want of family restraint. The children were 
once controlled by the master through the parents, or were managed 
directly by him when they became old enough to be employed in 
the field. Now they are permitted, for the most part, to act as they 
please. The father can not govern them; for he is himself but a 
child. Hence they are growing up in idleness and shiftlessness, 
When necessity constrains them to labor, their services are reluctant 
and prove of little value. 

Besides this, the Africans are without discretion when they 
undertake to settle the principles and rules of life. Like all the 
savage races who have been brought into sudden contact with civiliza- 
tion, they merely imitate the manners and copy and transcend the 
vices of the superior race. They have neither the self-control nor 
the courage to practice the hardy virtues that elevate society. The 
ambition to rival white families whose wealth and culture exempt 
them from the necessity of manual labor, has been especially unfor- 
tunate in its influence. The older Negroes, who have been trained 
to labor, perform about three-quarters as much work as they did for- 
merly. The women, as a general thing, have abandoned the fields, 
in whose lighter tasks they equaled the men in dexterity, and have 
“set up” in their cabins. The young people are kept about the 
premises to idle, and “to wait upon the ladies’’—a title claimed by 
all the women of color. Scarcely ever can a spinning-wheel ora 
loom be found in their retreats of contented, if not of elegant leisure. 
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Those whites in the country who are in moderate circumstances 
make their own clothing. The colored people could do the like, for 
they were employed in weaving and spinning before, and especially 
during the war. And the raw material is so abundant that enough 
of it to clothe the family is often wasted. But they will not resume 
the toil in a state of freedom. A large number of the laborers have 
even deserted the agricultural regions, with whose methods of indus- 
try they are familiar, and have congregated in the suburbs of the 
towns and villages. The disposition to form settlements on the out- 
skirts of white communities is characteristic of the Negro in all sec- 
tions, North and South—in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island as well 
as in Alabama and Louisiana. Thus, on the one hand, this people 
travesty the family life of civilized societies, and on the other, dis- 
play the indestructible instincts of the tribal state. 

As to the young men and girls, a large number of them have 
grown up without the training or restraints of discipline. Their 
presence is considered a curse rather than a benefit to the com- 
munities and plantations which they infest. Labor they esteem as 
a humiliation. They will not engage in any service unless com- 
pelled by urgent necessity ; and when employed, are neglectful and 
resentful to a degree. Although they afford the only material for 
the future supply of menial service to the house and the field, the 
growing desire of good citizens is that most of them remove to 
other regions. The more industrious must be retained; for they 
can be used to their own profit and for the advantage of the com- 
munity. The others will only consume and destroy what more 
industrious hands may produce. 

The number of the children who will be redeemed by education 
will not correspond to the expectations of those who have befriended 
them by pecuniary gifts and personal services. We fear that too 
sanguine hopes have been encouraged by the remarkable success of 
a few city schools, with their select pupils; by the exceptional cases 
of intellectual aptitude appearing in other quarters; and finally, by 
the precocity of the black children. The observation of Sir Samuel 
Baker, that the Negro, in common with all the inferior races, is pre- 
cocious but not persistent, is as true of the blacks here as in their 
‘native country. The enthusiasm for education, which they dis- 
played just at the close of the war, has surprisingly diminished. 
The most of the pupils who remain attend but for a few months in 
the year. After attaining a smattering of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, they regard themselves as educated, and resign the irksome 
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tasks of study. The elements they learn with greater facility than 
the whites; their difficulty is in the practical application of what 
they have memorized. ; 

In the mean time the experiment goes on. Provision is made 
for the instruction of the colored as well as the white children. In 
Alabama, twenty children are a sufficient number to secure the 
establishment of a school in their neighborhood. The teacher ofa 
primary school receives forty dollars per month for his services. 
Unfortunately, in not a few of the States, the tax collections for the 
teachers are appropriated by the Legislatures, who pay the salaries 
of these laborious and deserving persons with depreciated or worth- 
less State warrants, instead of money. And even this fraudulent 
adjustment may be conceded only after long delays. Indeed, the 
effort to instruct the African has been prosecuted under circum- 
stances too unfavorable to justify any positive conclusions either as 
to the range of his intelligence or as to his susceptibility to culture. 
He has displayed an aptitude for imitating, for memorizing, for 
public speaking, and for cooking: he must learn something more, 
if he would worthily perform his part asa citizen of the Republic. 
His education must be made compulsory; his studies must suit his 
capacity and his sphere; his teachers must be carefully selected and 
promptly paid. 

But the agricultural condition of the Negro is the question in 
which the country is more immediately and vitally interested. How 
does he work? It has been asserted, on high authority, that the 
marketable value of the slaves should not be reckoned in our esti- 
mates of the losses produced by the war. The two arms of the 
laborer remained. The live reaping and sowing machine was unin- 
jured. And more efficient work might be expected from it than it 
had ever before performed. Both for the African’s sake and our own 
we would be glad to be assured of the correctness of this con- 
clusion. But it is not substantiated by the facts. 

All intelligent observers are aware that there has been an im- 
mense shrinkage of land values in the Gulf States, amounting to 
as much as sixty per cent. in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana ; 
and further, that the shrinkage varies greatly in different parts of 
the same State. But another fact may not be so well known—that 
the depreciation is gauged by the relative number of Negroes in 
each section. Where there are a few or no blacks, the people are 
enjoying a higher prosperity than they ever had before—notwith- 
standing the unprecedented burdens of taxation. The expense 
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of living has not largely increased. The same amount of labor is 
applied to the soil. The price of the products has doubled. The 
lands in many instances have appreciated fourfold in value. On the 
contrary, where the Negroes abound, the lands, although the richest 
we have, can scarcely find a purchaser. The labor is shiftless and 
even capricious. The Negroes will not push the furrows, as formerly, 
from fence to fence, but resign the margin of the fields to weeds. 
They decline to ditch the lands—a neglect which not only interferes 
with the ordinary drainage of the soil, but surrenders the crop to 
the mercy of the freshets prevalent in all the alluvial cotton-belts. 
They refuse to plow thoroughly, or to use the subsoil-plow at 
all. They object that “dere is no use in dese new conventions ; 
ole marster didn’t doso!” At critical times, when the harvest must 
be gathered promptly, they will not put forth any unusual exertion 
to save it from destruction. The crops dwindle. The fences and 
buildings are dismantled, and are even, destroyed for firewood. The 
forests are disappearing with great rapidity. There are broad tracts 
of country, heretofore well wooded, where not enough material 
remains to rebuild the fences. Many of the plantations have 
reverted to the wilderness state, and the old malarial diseases, like 
the dreaded “ yellow disease,” plagues which culture banished fifty 
years ago, are now returning. A large number of producers have 
resigned the labors.of the field, and assumed the dignified position 
of consumers. Taking the quality as well as the quantity into 
consideration, we are assured that the labor of the Negroes has 
decreased fully one-half. This circumstance may explain why it is 
that the relative number of Negroes in any county or State gauges 
its present agricultural and financial condition. 

It may be asserted, as a general fact, that every community where 
Negroes congregate, is embarrassed, if not crushed, by the burden. 
Hence many of the most intelligent planters watch with lively satis- 
faction the exodus that is drifting Westward. The amount of emi- 
gration is so large as to have changed the political complexion of 
Alabama within two years; and to have added over one hundred 
thousand to the colored population of Texas since 1870. And the 
momentum is so great that the point of the advancing column has 
already struck the Mexican frontier. They can be well spared; for 
our lands need workers, while a large proportion of these shiftless 
nomads are consumers and destroyers only. As they depart, the 
good time approaches when the fields of the industrious will no 
longer be subject to nightly visitations of plunderers, and when 
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stock-raising will cease to be, as it now is, impracticable. The dep- 
redations upon stock may be roughly computed from the census 
reports, for while a large number of animals were destroyed for the 
uses of the army, the brood-stock was retained, and time enough has 
elapsed since the close of the war to have admitted of an increase 
largely beyond the estimates of 1860. Accepting, however, this im- 
perfect criterion, we find that the value of the live-stock destroyed in 
Georgia and Louisiana amounts to $8,000,000 for each State; that in 
Mississippi, to $11,000,000; that in Alabama, to $16,000,000. Of the 
swine, which are easily captured and disposed of, and greatly relished 
for food, the number destroyed has been, in Mississippi, 700,000; in 
Alabama and Georgia, each 1,000,000. 

The tide of Negro migration flows to those alluvial bottoms and 
virgin soils where the labor necessary to sustain life is least. It is 
encouraged, for the present, by the planters upon these rich lands; 
although none are better satisfied than they of the truth of the state- 
ment made above. Hence they prefer to rent the lands they culti- 
vate, paying high prices for temporary occupancy ; but they are 
unwilling to buy them as a permanent investment. Their hope is 
that they may make enough cotton in a few prosperous years to 
enable them to retire from the regions they have colonized with 
Africans. But to these improvident laborers the policy is likely to be 
most prejudicial. The fertile river-bottoms requiring less labor for 
production, the Negro will expend no more than they demand. 
He will become more enervated, if not more vicious. Deprived of 
the stimulus which the presence of a higher race imparts, he may 
quietly settle into a condition not unlike that of his ancestors on the 
fertile deltas of the Niger. 

The races are separating at the South. The tendency of each 
color is to segregate to itself. The new citizen is the rival of the 
old. Muscle enters into competition with mind. What the result 
will be, no prophet need declare. The whites have the advantage. 
Notwithstanding their defeats and losses, they have reaped sub- 
stantial benefits from the war of emancipation. The new crusade, 
like the old, brought isolated communities into contact with public 
affairs, and trained the ignorant to the knowledge of statesmanship, 
war, commerce, mechanical appliances, international relations. At 
home, necessity produced economy, and stimulated industry and the 
use of the practical arts. The war was a great popular educator; 
and when it ended, the South secured a higher price for cotton, 
and reduced the expense of living, except in the black districts. 
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The regions where the whites predominated produced home supplies 
in larger proportion than ever before; and so at once began the 
work of restoration. The work, interrupted for a time in the richer 
sections of each of the Gulf States, must go on. Whatever inter- 
rupts it—whether it be a system or a race—will be thrust aside. 

The policy which has undertaken to manage the Negro question 
at the South should be carefully reviewed. Two unequal races living 
in the same land should neither be inflamed with mutual hostility— 
a conflict that would soon destroy the one; nor be persuaded into 
an unnatural social equality and commixture .of widely divergent 
types—a union which would soon corrupt the other. The best inter- 
ests of each require that they should be distinct, yet not divided. A 
respectful subordination on the one side, a condescending kindness 
on the other, and virtue and religion on the part of both, would 
enable them, each in its own sphere, to contribute to the happiness 
of all. Is such a relation wholly impracticable? Must the earthen 
vessel of the African, caught up by the tide of progress, strike and 
strike until it breaks against the iron strength of the Anglo-Saxon? 
Is there no resort in American philanthropy and statesmanship to 
save the humbler brother of our common race from ruin? At pres- 
ent the peaceful ballot has involved him in war and mischief; the 
legal contract has left him in idleness and beggary; and liberty itself 
offers him the alternative of extinction or colonization. 

The disappointments we have encountered in dealing with this 
subject are due, for the most part, to one radical error. It has been 
taken for granted that the Negroes were depressed and demoralized 
by their servile condition merely, and needed nothing more than 
emancipation, with its concomitant rights and safeguards, to prepare 
them for the discharge of the duties of citizenship. Their past his- 
tory has not been consulted. Their distinctive race-qualities have 
been wholly ignored. Thus they have come to be regarded as a 
class of Americans who differ from their fellow-citizens in no other 
particular than the darkness of skin. And most of the measures 
which either public policy or private philanthropy have devised for 
their benefit proceed from this point of departure. 

That the position, however, is untenable, would seem scarcely to 
call for proof. The facts of the case were already set forth by the 
National Emigration Convention of Colored People, held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in August, 1854. On that occasion, Dr. M. R. Delany, 
a Negro of pure blood, who was then recognized as one of the most 
cultivated and distinguished representatives of his people, and who 
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subsequently received tht rank of major in the service of the United 
States, presented a paper on the Political Destiny of the Colored 
Race, which was adopted by the Convention without modification. 
The following extracts from this authoritative document are worthy 
of attention : 


“ Our friends in this and other countries, anxious for our elevation, have for years 
been erroneously urging us to lose our identity as a distinct race, declaring that we 
were the same as other people. The truth is, we are not identical with the Anglo- 
Saxon or any other race of the Caucasian or pure white type of the human family ; 
and the sooner we know and acknowledge the truth, the better for ourselves and 
our posterity. The English, French, Irish, German, Italian, Turk, Persian, Greek, 
Jew, and all other races, have their native or inherent peculiarities, and why not our 
race? We are not willing, therefore, at all times and under all circumstances, to 
be molded into various shapes of eccentricity to suit the conveniences and caprices 
of every kind of people. We are not more suitable to everybody thar everybody is 
to us; therefore, no more like other people than others are like us. We have in- 
herent traits, attributes, so to speak, and native characteristics, peculiar to our race, 
whether of pure or mixed blood ; and all that is required of us is to cultivate these, 
and develop them in their purity.” 


In another part of the document, the intense self-consciousness 
of the African displays itself in the following language : 


“ They [our fathers] admitted themselves to be inferiors ; we barely acknowledge 
the whites as equals, perhaps not in every particular.’* * 


Now the circumstance of a permanent race-distinction between 
blacks and whites, the recognition of which was proudly demanded 
by the Cleveland Convention, has been quite overlooked by those 
who have had the freedmen in charge. The plan adopted was one 
that might have possibly suited a Caucasian race who needed only 
to be released from oppression in order to enter at once upon the 
path of progress. Nay, it was even thought that equal political 
privileges and general facilities of education would be an adequate 
substitute, in this case, for a want of forethought, of experience, and 
of self-control. Still further, while the perilous experiment was 
going on, the freedmen were led to believe that concert of action 
with the native whites, who could have aided them, and were willing 
to do so, would be a sacrifice of their liberties; and that security 
against this danger could be found only under the tuition of unprac- 
ticed theorists and the guidance of worthless demagogues. Under 
such circumstances, the mistakes and extravagances into which the 


* Life of Major M. R. Delany, pp. 334, 335, 351. 
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Negroes have been seduced can scarcely excite our wonder. Too 
much was expected of them. 

Surely it is time that we should understand that such a case is 
too grave to be handled by temporary expedients and dexterities of 
“statesmanship.” To multiply: laws akin to those by which the 
peaceful relations of the two races have been already changed into 
discord and belligerency, will simply depreciate the industry and the 
character of the African more and more. Thus, for example, the 
Civil Rights Bill does not ameliorate any of the real evils of which 
we have spoken ; but, on the contrary, threatens to augment them. 
On the part of the whites, pride of race will resent the humiliating 
association it calls for; and the interest of capitalists, to whose enter- 
prises the Negroes have contributed nothing, except possibly an 
increase of taxation, will lead them to evade its provisions whenever 
and to whatever extent they can. On the part of the blacks, its 
assertion will produce frequent personal collisions, and its enforce- 
ment through the courts will intensify the hostility of races. But 
this measure will also seriously prejudice the interests of the latter. 
The improved arrangements it demands for them will enhance the 
expenses of travel, now lessened by simple accommodations and 
second-class cars. More than this, the enactment threatens the 
public schools and State colleges and universities with extinction. 
No legislation can induce the whites to send their sons and daugh- 
ters to schools where they must mingle in daily and familiar inter- 
course with Negroes. Hence, in States where they have the power, 
they will refuse to make legislative appropriations to such institu- 
tions; and where they have not, they will send to private teachers, 
and leave the schools to be Africanized, despoiled by the ignorant 
and predatory Legislature, and eventually destroyed. 

So much, we think, can be safely predicted as to the immediate 
effect of the Bill. And the final result of the conflict it inaugurates 
cannot be doubtful. Only an arbitrary Government—and ours is not 
—can succeed in regulating the associations of men, in prescribing 
the uses of invested capital, in arresting the laws of trade, and in 
breaking down the customs, and even the sentiments of a people. 
Peter the Great carried out an undertaking of a like character, but 
the mighty Czar was clothed with absolute power. 

What the Negroes need now is not any additional guarantees 
of their political rights, but instruction and stimulation in regard to 
their personal and relative duties. The attempt is idle to lift them 
en masse, by any legislative expedient, in the scale of intelligence 
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or morality, of respectability or happiness. They need to be edu- 
cated and Christianized. The philanthropy now contributing to 
their intellectual and moral culture, will guarantee their civil rights 
by a title higher than that conferred by statutes. For it seeks to 
confer upon the freedman the priceless gift of character—character, 
which does not ask for respect, but quietly and nobly commands it. 

We desire to do justice to those who, in this unpretending and 
self-sacrificing way, have rendered service at once to the blacks and 
to the country at large. The chartered institutions, graded schools, 
and common schools, established by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, in behalf of the freedmen, whatever local hostility they 
may have here or there excited, have certainly undertaken a work 
most important, and have displayed a rare zeal and liberality in its 
prosecution. Within the limits of the Gulf States this energetic 
Christian alliance has four chartered institutions with 1,034 pupils, 
and eleven graded schools with 3,878 pupils. The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society has received within the last four years 
$200,000 for the Freedmen School Fund, and has secured for the 
same purpose $100,000 besides, which did not pass through its 
treasury. What proportion of the amount has been appropriated to 
the Gulf States we have no means of indicating. The seven schools 
maintained by this Society at the South, as well as its school for 
freedwomen, in New Orleans, have been conducted with marked 
ability and discretion. 

These and similar enterprises of benevolence demand our cordial 
recognition. Yet, after all, we are compelled to admit that they are 
not likely to make the freedman a homogeneous element in our 
American society. Neither school-house nor sanctuary prevents 
the divergence of the two races from becoming more pronounced 
every day. They confront each other in armed array in Louisiana 
and Arkansas. They maintain a temporary armistice in Texas and 
Mississippi. They agree to disagree in Alabama and Georgia. No 
where are they coming together. The alienation grows, and affects 
more and more disastrously the industrial and moral condition of 
the weaker race. The unsettled, imbittered, and belligerent spirit, ° 
which ceaseless political agitation engenders, proves most unfavor- 
able to the propagation of the gospel among them, and to their 
pursuit of those studies which demand “still and quiet airs.” To 
themselves not less than to the Republic their transfer to a separate 
colony would prove of the greatest advantage. Could they even be 
assigned a territorial reservation, like that set apart to the Indians 
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the same sacrifices and expenditures as are now made for their eleva- 
tion would become a hundred-fold more effective. The freedmen, 
undisturbed by social aspirations and conflicts, could devote them- 
selves to their own affairs and interests. And the rich lands from 
which they were withdrawn would be opened toa beneficent tide of 
American and European immigration. 

We throw out these suggestions with diffidence, for the problem 
of the destiny of the colored people is complex and obscure. Yet, 
while we wait and theorize, it may be that Providence is solving the 
difficulty. The Negroes are already emigrating. Since they first 
landed on our shores, they have been drifting toward the South- 
west. The movement, once gradual or seemingly casual, has now . 
become as continuous and steady as a law of nature. A mighty 
gathering procession has been marching onward from New England 
to Virginia, and from the Atlantic to the Gulf. And now, as we 
have already noticed, it is pouring into Texas, and even passing 
beyond. Twenty years ago, the Cleveland Convention directed the 
African exodus to Central and South America, and the West Indies; 
and to-day Mexico fronts these wandering tribes as the land of 
promise and the seat of power. There they may rest, amid such 
conditions of climate, soil, and company as suit their constitution, 
their habits, and their instincts. There they will feel at home, as they 
bask in the sun and feast upon the spontaneous fruits of the tropics. 
There they will find social equality already existing among all races 
and colors, and encounter no bar to their pretensions at the bed or 
the board or the bridal. This conclusion would finally solve the 
problem. The Negro would meet, among the sparse population of 
that vast and fertile domain, such unquestioning hospitalities as our 
country and our civilization can not give. 














ARTICLE II. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
AND HIS WORKS 


PROF. GEORGE L. AUSTIN. 


E welcome the appearance of this sumptuous volume, alike 

creditable to both authors and publishers, for two reasons: 
it presents to the reader, in a manner singularly concise and unaf- 
fected, the most recently discovered facts; and is the only English 
account, at all valuable, of the great artist's life and labors. Having 
expressed so much, any further commendation of the volume seems 
to us unnecessary, unless, indeed, one word ought to be offered in 
praise of the exquisite illustrations, twenty in number, which add to 
its beauty and attractiveness. 

The life of Leonardo da Vinci, as narrated by many of his biog- 
raphers, is a strange combination of the elements of mystery, fas- 
cination, and repulsiveness. His works are no less enigmatical. 
Before one of his figures an observer feels as if he were standing upon 
the brink of a precipice—awed, confounded, troubled by a certain 
superior intelligence that seems to gleam therefrom. The angels of 
Fra Angelico incline us to God; through them Faith speaks. On 
the contrary, Leonardo raises us to a hitherto unknown sense of our 
own grandeur. The effect, which the ancients produced by a visible 
image, he produces by an invisible image. The beauty of Phidias 
and Apelles was corporeal ; that of Leonardo is spiritual. 

We are accustomed to speak of this man, Leonardo da Vinci, 
with a somewhat indefinite idea of both who, and what, he was. 
His genius strikes us as having been prodigious—indeed, something 
more than genius. Now, would it be possible to forget history for a 
single moment, and then to conceive of an inspired Leonardo? Per- 
haps, not; and yet, when he painted a picture he defied the pencil 

* LEONARDO DA VINCI AND HIS WORKS: CONSISTING OF A LIFE, BY Mrs. CHARLES 
W. HEATON; AN ESSAY ON HIS SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY WorKS, BY CHARLES CHRIS- 


TOPHER BLACK, M.A.; AND AN ACCOUNT OF HIS MOST IMPORTANT PAINTINGS. LONDON 
AND NEw YORK: MACMILLAN & Co. 
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of Michel Angelo; when he formed a Madonna he challenged 
' Raphael; and Correggio said of him, “ He is my master.” All the 
world is disposed to regard the artist of the Last Judgment as 
something super-human ; while Raphael is “ divine.” But who ever 
dared to prate about the “divine Leonardo” ? 

His story is brief, more like a romance than a reality, and is char- 
acterized by a larger number of seeming incredibilities than of reli- 
able facts. Mystery clouds his nativity, and, in some respects, his 
death. Between these two events, the /egend is as a page written in 
cipher, to which the key is lost. 

Leonardo was a “ natural child,” so says the genealogy; a “ child 
of love,” wrote Stendhal. His father, Piero Antonio da Vinci, a 
notary of the republic, lived at Castello da Vinci, a village in the 
lovely Val d’ Arno, near Florence. His mother has but a name in 
history, Caterina, an invisible mother, so to speak, a mistress, who 
comes and goes like a bird of passage, and is soon forgotten. Her 
sole legacy to her offspring was an impress of charming beauty, and 
a smile formed of eternal regret and hope. 

The preface of the boy’s life was more joyous than brilliant. We 
imagine him as frolicking in the school of Nature, in full enjoyment 
of all the privileges of children of love; a youth, ever restless and 
inquisitive, flitting with the freedom of the butterflies amid the 
flowers and perfumes of his native hamlet ; a youth, strong, robust, 
and manly in mind and mien. We imagine him as measuring dis- 
tances with an eagle’s eye, questioning the sun, penetrating the 
moon, pursuing the stars. We imagine him as investigating the 
grand mysteries of the creation—testing the powers of the air, of 
the water, and of the flame, at all times dismayed by nothing, and 
delighted with every thing. 

Time flies; and youth merges into manhood. Athletic sports, 
which give energy and strength to the body, thereby insuring its 
healthful vigor, are, now, gradually dispensed with. The boy has 
laid aside his bat and ball, and takes up his books. His mind 
craves intellectual nourishment. He is fond of poetry; an adept 
in history; a genuine master of science. “In arithmetic,’’ says 
Vasari, “ he often confounded the instructor, by his reasonings and 
by the difficulty of the problems he proposed.” And, then, he 
shows the promise of becoming a polished gentleman. He learns 
music and dancing. At every ball, at every concert, at every fes- 
tivity, he is present. 

What a dashing young fellow he is, too! Among the pretty 
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belles of the village he is as pretty a beau. A “born gallant, as 
beautiful as an Apollo,” they call him. In the opinions of his asso- 
ciates, he seems to unite all the charming seductions of manhood, all 
the magic of a magician—eyes of penetrating lustre, features beaming 
with intelligence and good humor, a form than which not another is 
more graceful, more pliant, and more noble, limbs of exceptional 
mold and movement, and, finally, a heart neither pining for nor 
utterly indifferent to love. Suchis the legacy of the invisible mother, 
of whom he may justly feel proud. 

We have hinted that Leonardo was one of the handsomest men 
of his time. His beauty was both spiritual and physical—a beauty 
of mind and of body. Plato reasoned that “no one can know 
Beauty unless he himself is beautiful.” According to Plato, then, 
Leonardo was predestined to comprehend and to create beauty. In 
other words, he was a man gifted with superior intelligence, with 
potent abilities, and with a mind impatient for satisfaction. 

In speaking of the career of our artist, it is well to divide it 
into three portions. Without such a division, it is hardly possible 
to distinguish the three important and distinct phases of his char- 
acter. The first period comprises the thirty years which he spent 
at Florence; the second, the fifteen years which he passed in 
Milan; the third, the twenty years or more, during which he wan- 
dered hither and thither, until, finally, he drifted to France, and 
there died. 

Leonardo might have become a merchant, by heeding his father’s 
advice. He was disobedient, and turned out an artist. Andrea da 
Verocchio was his master; Nature was his teacher; from the former 
he learned of Florentine models and methods; from the latter, pre- 
cepts, beauty, and truth. Verocchio wasa good man, his pupils were 
his “children,” and their welfare was his own. 

One day, Verocchio was at San Salvi, painting the Baptism of 
Jesus by Saint John, for the monks of Vallombroso. Leonardo 
was with him, and, taking up a brush, painted, in the style of his 
master, an angel in one corner of the picture. “Since you have 
surpassed me at the first stroke, take my palette, and I will return 
to my pyxes,” remarked Verocchio. We wonder which enjoyed this 
scene the more—master, or pupil? 

Leonardo continued to paint—another angel, and still another, a 
scene in Paradise, the head of the terrible Medusa, a Neptune ina 
tempest, the Adoration of the Wise Men, and how many more? 
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One triumph was closely followed by another; and the current of 
his genius seemed onward to flow without a wave, or even a ripple, 
to mar the level of its surface. 

We should like to have peeped into his studio. It must have 
been a strange abode, abounding in rare curiosities, in mementos of 
charming excursions into the neighboring country, in old relics of 
the Past—perhaps some studies wrought by an earlier painter, like 
Giotto or Fra Angelico, or even Masaccio, some crude remnants of 
sculpture, chippings from an ancient temple, a few books, dog-eared 
and half-devoured, with as many more singular and striking objects, 

But a man, such as was he, could not “add line upon line, precept 
upon precept,” pent up in an artist’s cell. There was need of fresh 
air, of green and smiling fields, and of society with its blendings, 
alternations, and contrasts of light and shade. Nature is the secret 
of human happiness; it is also the secret of an artist’s success. 

Again, we imagine Leonardo pacing the streets of Florence, 
with a step firm and steady; with his eyes downcast, but ever ready 
to take in, at any moment, whatever is worthy of notice; and with 
his mind silent and pensive. A doublet of sombre hue, half-hidden 
beneath a long, flowing mantle, parted so as to give freedom of 
motion to his right arm; a soft, brown cap; hose, either black or 
brown, descending to his shoes of fawn-colored leather—each in the 
fashion of the earlier half of the sixteenth century ; a belt, to which 
is attached a memorandum-book, wherein its owner is accustomed 
to jot down the figures of such personages as please his fancy—such 
is the attire, we imagine, of Leonardo. 

While walking thus, he constantly falls in with old friends. Gay 
company it is altogether. They laugh and joke, discuss art in all its 
bearings, put questions and answer them, and indulge in criticisms 
on this and that, as if they were the worthy sons of Aristarch. 

A man on horseback rides by; each matches the other in fine 
appearance, and the sight is attractive. A pretty maiden, whose 
face and form have equal charms, and whose ankles, bare and brown, 
seem to share the bashfulness of their owner, sees this gallant com- 
pany approaching, and hastens to cross over to the other side. A 
man, bowed down with weight of years, with eyes dim, and with 
locks frosted by seventy-odd winters, creeps slowly by—each step 
leading so much nearer to the bourn of mortality. A young and 
stately matron, bearing in her arms her infant offspring, and each 
healthful and happy, scorns not, while passing, to wink sly and mis- 
chievous glances at these goodly fellows. 
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Here are a few of the living, moving pictures which Nature offers, 
in her sublime art-gallery, as it were, to all her admirers. Do you 
imagine Leonardo seizing with eager grasp his memorandum-book ? 
Who can say that among the sketches which he hurriedly jots down, 
the face of some one of these, whom he has just passed by, will not, 
sooner or later, be forever immortalized in a saint or a Madonna? 

And, here, we are forced to remark that Leonardo da Vinci did 
not follow after the ways of other men. One of his biographers 
has termed him the “sun of the Renaissance,” thereby implying a 
resort on his part to the use of ancient models. But nothing can be 
further from the truth than this supposition. The secret of his 
greatness as an artist was in his being able to create beauty without 
copying the antique. He was a living proof that one may be as 
great as either Apelles or Phidias in the sole spectacle of Nature. 
Nature rarely misleads those artists who go to her in truth and seek- 
ing truth. She inspires them with soul and feeling; she satisfies their 
curiosity ; she glorifies their success. It is the traveler who never 
sleeps while on his journey, who oversteps without anxious regard 
both laws and customs, who studies in every moment of his existence, 
that can say to his idle companions, “I have seen, and I know.” 

With the year 1483 opens the second period of Leonardo’s career; 
and it is the date, usually considered, of his visit to Milan. That 
city was already rendered famous by its encouragement of the fine 
arts. When Giotto went to Lombardy, and there enriched with 
some of his choicest frescos the palaces of the Visconti, the number 
of the painters throughout all Italy began to increase. This primi- 
tive school occasioned the rise of others. 

In the San Francesco Chapel at Milan one may still gaze with 
admiration upon a masterpiece of sculpture which dates back to this 
early moment of the Gothic Renaissance. It is the Assumption 
of the Virgin, wrought in marble in 1316. To this monument of 
art two others might be added—the tomb of the martyr, Saint Peter, 
in the Church of Saint Eustorgius, and the tomb consecrated to the 
memory of Lanfranc Settala, in the Church of St. Mark’s. 

At the time of Leonardo’s arrival in Milan, Lodovico Sforza was 
the reigning sovereign, to whom the artist, prior to his eventful 
journey, had addressed a most remarkable letter. The prelude of 
this epistle reads as follows : 


“ Having, most illustrious lord, seen and duly considered the experiments of all 
those who repute themselves masters in the art of inventing instruments of war, and 
having found that their instruments are useless, or else such as are in common use, 
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I will endeavor, without wishing to injure any one else, to make known to your 
Excellency certain secrets of my own; and at an opportune time, should you see fit 
to put them into execution, I hope to be able to effect all the things enumerated 
briefly below,”’ etc. 


Then follow a dozen or more specified items, which the artist “ hopes 
to be able to effect.” 

The man that could have written such a letter must have been 
either a foolish egotist or a superlative genius. But, Chi nun pud quel 
che vuol, quel che pub voglia—“ He who can not do what he will, must 
will that which he can do,” says Leonardo, in his only remaining 
sonnet; and he himself seems never to have been troubled by the 
unending difficulty of willing and doing. 

The artist found in Lodovico a man of two natures—one barba- 
rous, the other refined. The latter he strove to cultivate, in order 
to oppose and counteract the former. That philosophical turn of 
mind, that power of invention, that skillfulness of procedure, and 
that cunningness of concealment of his, found ample sphere wherein 
to act their respective parts. 

Tradition pictures Leonardo entering the royal court playing 
upon a silver lute of his own construction. He appeared not as an 
artist whose fame had preceded him, but as a wandering minstrel, a 
court singer, and trusting for an audience to the sweetness of his 
strains. Lodovico was charmed by the silver lute; by the golden 
words which fell harmoniously from eloquent lips; and by the beauty 
and grace of the singer. How often was he forced to exclaim: “I 
believe you keep always singing, Leonardo.” 

History furnishes striking pictures of Lodovico’s court, where 
magnificent spectacles and brilliant sins vied with each other in pro- 
ducing entrancing effects. It was a maze of corruption, intrigue, 
and licentiousness, with neither limit nor distinction. The attrac- 
tive center of such a court was the Duke himself, who was, likewise, 
its greatest dupe. He was a prince equally familiar with the sword 
and with poison; sometimes noble and condescending, generally 
arrogant and knavish; fond of grandeur and display ; the tyrant of 
his people, the slave of his women, a seeker of glory and renown 
through ignominiousness. And yet, while a love of domination 
reigned uppermost in his mind, he cherished an almost equal love 
of the fine arts. Having laid aside his sword, he would float among 
his mistresses, his gentlemen, his architects, his sculptors, his paint- 
ers, and his musicians. He would visit the churches, and there dis- 
course learnedly upon the works of the Middle Ages. He would 
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order feasts, and revel in their intoxications. He would share the 
sin of the harlot, and then, in the seclusion of his chapel, offer up 
prayers to God for the safety of his soul. 

Into this treacherous court Leonardo craved admission. <A 
painter, draughtsman, sculptor, architect, mechanic, versed in mathe- 
matics, physics, astronomy, anatomy, and natural history, a good 
musician, a fair poet, an expert in manly exercises; in short, a uni- 
versal genius, and “all-potent in every thing "—with all these pro- 
fessions, accomplishments, and vanquishing qualities united in the 
same mortal being, what wonder is it that Leonardo succeeded in 
making entrance into the Milanese court? A jack of all trades, 
surely ; and a romantic existence altogether. In any other man, 
such a life would have killed the artist. 

In 1484, Leonardo began the composition of his treatises on 
Painting, and on other sciences. Only the year before, he had 
modeled the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, and founded 
the Academy “ Da Vinci.” Although the artist was overburdened 
with the results of sad experience, he yet cherished many vague 
and untried notions. He was like a bee, which, in her constant 
quest of honeyed sweets, pauses but a second on a flower, and 
then hies away to another. He was industrious, but, as remarks 
Vasari, “ so versatile and changeful.”” Always planning, and rarely 
achieving, his industry may be said to have been more futile than 
fruitful. 

The festivities of Milan were fully as brilliant and grand as were 
ever the fétes of Versailles. To whom was the Duke indebted for 
all this splendor, save to Leonardo? The famous Sancho Panza 
was not more devoted to his lord. It was the art of Leonardo— 
not one only, but many arts—which caused luxury and extravagance 
to blossom in the court of Lodovico. Not a banquet was given with- 
out the direction and assistance of the artist. One might justly 
suppose that he was the steward of the household. But no! He 
did all this with hand—not with heart. He was a courtier to please 
his master—not himself. No real delight he felt in material feasts ; 
the intellectual feasts gratified him the more. 

And hence it was no uncommon sight to behold him, after his 
menial’s work was done, hastening to join the welcoming company 
of his disciples at the Academy. 

Leigh Hunt has characterized the episode of Francesca as stand- 
ing, in the Inferno, “ like a lily in the mouth of Tartarus.” The 
same thought would apply equally as well to Beatrice d’ Este, one 
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of the most charming figures of Italian history. It was in 1492, 
and in the very bloom of her fascination and beauty, that she became 
the wife of the Duke of Milan. It is when contrasted with the 
excellent Beatrice that the nature and disposition of Lodovico appear 
in their truest and most contemptible light. 

Notwithstanding his faults and excesses, Beatrice held the mas- 
tery over her husband. She aimed to direct his mind to nobler 
pursuits ; she offered up prayers in his behalf; she was his strength, 
his counselor, his example; and in her pure and saintly woman- 
hood he had found a Christian Sappho in an Egeria. In return 
for such fidelity, such devotion, and such piety, the unscrupulous 
scoundrel had the impudence to assure her, just before her death, 
that “he loved her more than any other one of his mistresses.” In 
1497 she died; and Lodovico threw himself into the arms of his 
artist, and begged, for his lovely wife, a funeral display grander than 
it is possible for the imagination to conceive of. 

Leonardo shared, and with truer feeling, the afflicted grief of 
his master. He aroused himself, as never before, to render famous 
the Church of Santa-Maria delle Grazie, wherein the remains of the 
beautiful Beatrice had been laid to rest. It was while under the 
impression of such intense sadness that Leonardo painted the Last 
Supper, a work in which he fixed the visible type of Christ for all 
posterity, a work of which, notwithstanding this fact, scarcely the 
shade of its shadow now remains. 

Dante has written of the religious of his age, as, 


“ Similimente operando all’ artista 
Ch’ ha I’ abito dell’ arte e man che trema.” 


It is related that when Leonardo da Vinci—a man who, it would 
seem, had rarely accustomed himself to sacred meditation—under- 
took to paint the head of Christ, his “ hand appeared to tremble.” 
He sought to make God in man, and man in God; in other words, 
to unite the visible truth to the sovereign ideal. His genius was 
continually absorbed in the contemplation of the divinity of his 
subject. 

In despair at not being able to give to his Christ the desired 
perfection, he asked counsel of a friend : 


“*O Leonardo,’ said the latter, ‘the error into which thou hast fallen is one 
from which only the Divine Being Himself can deliver thee; for it is not in thy 
power, nor in that of any one else, to give greater divinity and beauty to any figures 
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than thou hast done to those of James the Greater and the Less; therefore be ot 
good cheer, and leave the Christ imperfect, for thou wilt never be able to accomplish 
the Christ after such apostles.’ Which thing,’’ Lomazzo adds, “Leonardo did, as 
may still be seen, although the picture is wholly ruined.” 


How striking the misconception of Goethe, how blinded must 
have been his eyes, when he failed to discern in that grand and 
sacred page aught but the work of naturalism, and signalized his 
delusion by asserting that each head was a mere portrait! All this 
of a masterpiece, which, when we consider its ideal character, its life, 
its passion, and its soul, towers as high above all other masterpieces 
of art as do the pyramids above the caravansaries of the African 
desert. But even granting that the heads of the apostles are natu- 
ralistic, that “they are all of them real living men with passions like 
unto us,” that of the Master certainly does not share this character. 
Whoever will examine the studies which the artist made for this 
subject will be doubly convinced of this fact. ‘“ His hand trembled,” 
and well it might. It was no Greek god that he had to represent, 
but “the loving Teacher of Christianity, the tender Shepherd of his 
flock, the Man of sorrows, the God-Man, it is true, but the Son of 
Man still, with human emotions and human tears.” * 

The painting of the Last Supper, although doomed to rapid 
destruction, remains the best known and most famous picture of 
Christian art. Our author truthfully remarks that “ we find it alike 
in rich men’s palaces and poor men’s cottages, in splendid mosaic 
and in coarse wood-cut, as altar-piece and as scrap-book illustration.” 
Surely, the manhood of the artist was not wholly wasted in the 
voluptuous court of his patron. “ Travailleur infatigable,” and 
“ génie supérieur et universel,” exclaims Rio, the learned author De 
LArt Chrétien—and yet this is only a little, compared with what 
might have been expected from the vast genius of Leonardo. 

Already the throne of the Milanese dynasty was beginning to 
totter. Luxury and extravagance had not brought riches into the 
treasury of Lodovico. He was poor when he escaped from Flor- 
ence, but far poorer when forced to leave Milan. On the 8th 

* Mrs. Heaton asserts that Leonardo accepted, for his Christ, “the type founded long 
before in Byzantium, and which, by its very antiquity and the worship so long paid to it, 
was held, perhaps, even in his mind, in a certain amount of superstitious awe ;" and adds 
that this fact is evident in “ such studies as she has seen, and in Marco Oggione’s copy, 
which is generally acknowledged to be the most faithful translation that now exists of Leo- 
nardo’s great work.” We regret that we can not second such an opinion, in face of acknowl- 
edged historical fact. Sufficient documentary evidence remains, indeed, to prove the 
contrary. What the author has to say with regard to the inferiority of Raphael Morghen’s 
Christ to that of Leonardo, almost every intelligent critic will readily admit. 
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February, 1498, a literary conference was held in the palace—“a 
scientific duel’’ Fra Pacciolo terms it—at which the prince and his 
_artist together presided. This was the calm before the storm. War 
was declared, as fatal to art as to life. Lodovico was hurried away 
prisoner from Milan; while Leonardo da Vinci, arm in arm with his 
friends Pacciolo and Salai, taking a final glimpse of the duomo of the 
cathedral, departed to Florence. 

Two princes had dwelt in Milan. The greater one was he who 
had governed the arts, and, in his own court, had ruled by persua- 
sion and by glorious effects. The enemy at the very gates of his 
studio terrified him not; not until the studio itself had fallen did 
its occupant take his leave. Leonardo it was in reality; in idea, he 
seemed to be Plato returned again to his school; in action, he was, 
at once, Socrates and Alcibiades, by his wisdom, his spirit, by the 
weight of his example, and by his natural grace. 

Lamartine, on the morrow of that revolution of which he became 
master, said to his followers: “ Have no anxiety ; for I do well what- 
everI do.” He spoke in words what Leonardo might have thought 
and uttered with equal justness, two centuries before. When, in his 
forty-eighth year, the artist left Milan, he wept bitter tears over the 
fall of the city ; but tears more bitter over the ruin of his youth. 

It was a change from bad to worse when Leonardo directed his 
footsteps back to Florence. Czsar Borgia—that Cesar aut nihil of 
his age—did not recognize him as his first painter, as Lodovico had 
done. We turn to our artist’s manuscripts of this period, full of 
hieroglyphics, and are amazed by the vast number of designs therein 
treasured. How many thoughts, and sad thoughts, too, do we read 
in them !—thoughts expressed in symbols, and not in words. 

On the 30th July, 1502, he was at Urbino ; for, on one of his pages, 
he has sketched a dovecote, a strangely-looking ladder, and, finally, 
the citadel. The next day he dreamed and meditated, without lift- 
ing his crayon. On the 31st of August, he designed some farm-tools 
at Pezzaro; at Rimini, on the 8th, he caught the harmony of water 
falling from the public fountain; at Ceséna, on the 11th, he drew a 
house, and an apparatus for transporting grapes; and, so on, to 
the end. 

Our knowledge of the artist grows fainter. Political controver- 
sies, and clouds tinted with crimson, are gathering around him. As 
the record of the times increases, that of Leonardo seems to de- 
crease. In reality, he is losing himself in his own history; and 
just as he appears to be fading almost wholly from our view, the 
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gonfalonier of Florence interposes, and assigns to him the honor— 
of vying with Michel Angelo. The opening of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Italy is characterized by the struggle of these two great 
artists. The story of the struggle is familiar. Neither of the artists 
was victor in the contest: the judges hesitated between their works 
as between the men themselves; and the State, rather than show a 
preference for either one of its glorious children, chose to lose for-" 
ever a masterpiece of painting. 

Bellencioni speaks in his verses of the famous portraits of Gine- 
vra Benzi and of Lisa del Giocondo. Leonardo, in a letter to the 
Maréchal de Chaumont, governor of Milan for the King of France, 
says: “I shall hope to bring with me two Madonnas (Nosstre 
Donne) of different sizes, which have been done for his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty,” etc. There is good reason for believing that one 
of these Madonnas was the portrait of Mona Lisa, which Vasari 
terms “a marvel, a thing more divine than human,” and which 
latterly has been generally regarded as “the despair of painters.” 

Surely, no work could ever be more beautiful than this master- 
piece. Each passing day finds it, like the Last Supper, growing 
more dim and more mysterious. The background, a charming rural 
scene, where the sea-blue is hemmed in by picturesque mountains, 
is, in the painting, almost invisible to our modern sight. Still 
remains to us, however, that design of ravishing purity; those ideal 
forms so finely and so delicately rendered; those eyes whose en-. 
trancing gaze still glitter with moist dewdrops; ah, and that smile, 
so infinitely mysterious, before which the King of France knelt 
dumb. But where are the warm, lifelike, palpitating carnation tints 
that moved the enthusiasm of Vasari? Even as the picture appears 
now, hanging in its ancient place in the gallery of the Louvre, the 
observer feels, like M. Michelet, attracted, fascinated, and absorbed 
by it, in spite of self, as “‘ the bird is drawn to the serpent.” 


“While the lovely Mona Lisa sat for her portrait,” says an old biographer, 
‘*there were always near her singers, musicians, and buffoons, in order to keep her 
in constant gayety, and to avoid that look of depression, and of melancholy, then 
inevitable in portraits.” And, yet, “the smile of Mona Lisa, however, was never 
produced by a jest. It is the painter’s smile, and not the sitter’s. Its ‘ten thou- 
sand experiences’ are his, and are all summed up in the words of the preacher— 
Vanitas vanitatum.” 


Leonardo labored four years at the portrait, which, indeed, he 
never adjudged complete. Tender-hearted critics—how sorely have 
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they wrangled over this fact! Impossible; and yet, not so impos- 
sible afterall, if one is only willing to believe that, after his return to 
Florence, Leonardo had come to lodge in the house of Francesco 
and of Mona Lisa, and that, being smitten by the latter, he had 
employed his leisure moments in painting her likeness. When one 
loves, one loathes to depart. If the young wife was really as beauti- 
ful as she now appears to us-—the wonder is, that it did not require 
four times four years to accomplish what an indifferent artist might, 
perhaps, have done in as many months! 

Rome always has had a special charm for the artist-nature, as 
much so in the fifteenth as in the nineteenth century. It was in 
1504, probably, that Leonardo first arrived in the Eternal City, where 
he left a charming fresco in the cloister of St. Onuphrius. Ten 
years later, in the autumn, he was recalled to Rome, after a long 
absence; and Leo X. bade him “to begin life anew.” Both Pope 
and artist flattered each other in the spirit of the age. The former 
told the latter, amid numerous caresses and benedictions, to “ work 
for the glory of God;”’ and the injunction was partly obeyed. 

One day, the Pope demanded to know how Leonardo was get- 
ting along in his work upon a certain picture, which had been 
ordered by himself. He was told that the artist was distilling from 
herbs a kind of varnish more generous in its effects than any other 
varnish known. “Alas!” exclaimed the pontiff, “this fellow will 
assuredly do nothing at all, since he is thinking of the end before he 
‘ has made a beginning of his work.” Leonardo heard of this remark, 
and resolved secretly to leave Rome. 


“Leo X.,” says M. Rio, “could not have proved other than hostile to a devoted 
partisan of France, like Leonardo. There reigned at the time, wherever the influ- 
ence of the Medicis was prevalent, an Anti-Gallican animosity, which, after the final 
reverses of the French arms in Lombardy, had ceased to keep within moderate 
bounds, and to which art, as well as literature, was, under penalty of disgrace, 
obliged to pay tribute.” 


Words further than these from the truth could not possibly have 
been penned. Leo X. loved art too well to ever concern himself 
about artists’ political opinions. He admired Michel Angelo, for 
instance, but the latter was not only averse to many of his schemes, 
but even exceedingly willful, at times; and Raphael was certainly 
not of his own making. 

In Rome, these three artists partook of the same feast, but not at 
the same table. Raphael and Michel Angelo were each in the height 
of his glory, and the former was about to wed the niece of Cardinal 
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Bibiena. The “lute-player of Milan” was of all men the most dis- 
tasteful to Michel Angelo, who, wherever they chanced to meet, 
seemed to flash out the hostile inquiry, “What are you doing 
here?” Leonardo was completely foiled. Why? One might as 
reasonably ask why it grows dark when the night has come on. 

France was the dream of Leonardo; and thither he hoped to 
drift ere his career was over. France was not so much France as it 
was Italy. When Louis XIL., in 1507, conquered Milan, he titled our 
artist “ First Painter to the King of France.” Francis I. followed in 
the footsteps of his predecessor. He and Leonardo met together, 
for the first time, in full sight of the Last Supper. “Inasmuch as 
I am unable to carry this chef-d’@uvre home with me, I desire to 
convey the artist whose work it is,” said the king. Leonardo nod- 
ded his assent. 

Thus, after years of sorrow, neglect, and ceaseless wanderings, 
Leonardo was, at length, brought toa quiet rest in France. It was 
the Canaan that was set before him in his old age, for now he was in 
his sixty-fourth year. Amboise—this was the name of the town; 
and that of the chateau, Cloux de Murailles—now Clos-Lucé. Here, 
in this delectable retreat, the “ First Painter to the King of France”’ 
was at liberty to spend the remainder of his days. The cozy interior 
of the mansion seems not to have changed from its old appearance. 
The large square room where the painter worked and received his 
royal guests is still pointed out. Across the narrow hall is the little 
chapel, its walls and ceilings even now sparkling with the frescos of 
Francesco Melzi, wherein the present proprietor would have the vis- 
itor believe Leonardo offered up many a fervent prayer to his God. 
There, too, is his chamber, with its couch carved and gilded, whereon 
the artist slumbered, and dreamed of that beauty, so precise, which 
he often sought after, but never found. 

The exterior of the chateau is in every respect delightful—a 
perfect Eden of smooth lawns, of gently sloping terraces, and cool 
sequestered bowers, abounding in trees of fruit and shade, in flowers 
of every hue and scent, and always musical with the trill of birds and 
the hum of bees. Altogether it was little more than the three acres 
of Plato at Colonus, and a little less than the park of Bonaparte at 
Saint-Helena. 

It is pleasant to picture to ourselves Leonardo enjoying the 
breezes of the evening along with the gay company of his three 
faithful friends and disciples, Melzi, Salai, and Malthurinus. How 
busily their tongues must have chatted after the day’s work was 
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over, when the memory and the heart wandered back to Italy to be 
again refreshed by the legends and experiences of old! 

In his chateau of Clos-Lucé, Leonardo found a friend whom he 
had hardly known, or had but little recognized—God. His love of 
science had inclined him to a worship of Nature. He regarded 
religion as another sphinx, the secret of which he had sought as a 
philosopher, a speculative dreamer, and a sage-artist, but had never 
discovered. The ancient revelry of court-life had confused his mind, 
chilled his heart, and blinded his soul. He had lived as other men 
lived, and sinned as they sinned. But, whether sinner or saint, 
whether religionist or infidel, it was he who fixed the type of his 
Lord, thus to remain until the sound of trumpets and the legions of 
angelic choirs shall have ushered Him to the judgment. 

Vasari’s Life of Leonardo da Vinci, as we read it now, differs some- 
what from the first edition. In the latter, the artist is characterized 
as “a man filled with all manner of heretical notions, and who did 
not belong to any religion, but esteemed it better to be a philosopher 

‘than a Christian.” We can not forbear quoting, on this point, from 
the latest biography of the artist, remarks fully coinciding with our 
own opinions : 


“ Fortunately, Vasari’s charge of heresy is not such a formidable one at the pres- 
ent day as in the sixteenth century, when the Inquisition deemed it a duty to inquire 
into it, and when unquestioning obedience to the Church of Rome was insisted upon 
as the only safe means of attaining everlasting happiness. In Leonardo’s time 
inquiry was looked upon as a crime, and the path of natural science was deemed a 
dangerous deviation from the straight road of faith. Even a century later, Galileo, 
as we know, had to retract and do penance for his discovery of the movement of 
the earth ; and it is, perhaps, surprising, considering Leonardo’s daring study of 
physical phenomena, that it should not have drawn upon him a more severe judg- 
ment than that of Vasari. Artists favored of princes, however, escaped many evils 
to which less fortunate mortals would have been doomed, as we learn most forcibly 
by Benvenuto Cellini’s scandalous career ; and it is not impossible that it was owing 
to this circumstance that Leonardo was enabled to pursue his scientific researches 
without drawing upon himself the fearful charge of magic or heresy, so easily made 
in his day.” 


‘We have never been able to discern in Leonardo’s so-called phil- 
osophy, any thing very unchristian. To illustrate : His idea of beauty 
was similar to that of Plato. He did not seek it in the already- 
found figures of Olympia. No Phryne and no Lais are visible in his 
Madonnas, or in his Virgins; they are, instead, evangelical, so to 
speak, genuine Marys and Marthas and Magdalenas. If we com- 
pare him with another artist, we shall find that even his Mona 
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Lisa is infinite and spiritual, and that beside her the eternal For- 
narina seems to lose all of her idealism. 

Writers have most ungenerously spoken of Leonardo’s confes- 
sion at the last hour, and have even pictured him as a penitent in 
despair of all forgiveness. We abhor such inhumanity to man, 
when not a record remains to point out in Leonardo’s character 
either the stain of immorality or of more than ordinary sinfulness. 
As if his paintings were not the reflex of the true feeling of his soul, 
overflowing with love, reverence, and sincerity, and the only needed 
confession of his manhood! 

Witness the Last Supper, in which the artist’s idea of our Lord 
is measured by grandeur and submission! His majesty is unfolded 
in simplicity, and without display ; and earnestness is less divine in 
the enthusiasm than in the meditation. As M. Houssaye so truth- 
fully remarks: 

“ Leonardo is a doctor of the Faith, and a Father of the Church. Great patri- 
arch of Christian painting, he has dared to place science before faith, but his last 
will and testament prove that the former had not destroyed the latter. For Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, science illumined the image of God with a glitter forever bright. 
Earth does not deny God, but rather explains and interprets Him.” 


Leonardo bloomed in France like an exotic; his life there was 
short and beautiful. It is altogether the most interesting period of 
his career, so full was it of quiet, contented happiness, and unalloyed 
friendships. Strangely enough, his biographers have touched only 
lightly upon this portion of his history. Was it because they were 
lulled into blissful silence by the serene atmosphere which enshrouded 
it, or because its own calm and unostentatious nature rendered it 
secret to the world without ? 

One other mystery, which antiquarianism has solved at last, 
remains to be recalled. On the 2d of May, 1519, Leonardo died at 
Clos-Lucé—not at Fontainebleau, as so often reported—just nine 
days after making his will. Tradition adds that he expired in the 
arms of Francis I.; and inasmuch as there is no direct evidence of 
the falsity of this assertion, surely there is pleasure in allowing it to 
stand as written truth. 

Here we pause. We have purposely spoken only of the man, 
since the whole world is familiar with the crowning efforts of his 
genius. Posterity is too prone to forget the lives of great men in 
view of the works which they have left behind them. But it is not 
always the works that are the more interesting, the more instructive, 
or the more valuable. The manhood of Leonardo da Vinci is worthy 
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of the deepest study; it requires no apology. He was one who lived 
almost every where and under almost all circumstances—for to-mor- 
row, and not for to-day. His great spirit was ever 

“ Yearning with desire 


To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


And yet, when conscious, as he was no doubt, of the end, which 
was approaching too soon for what he had hoped to achieve, he 
utters a cry of mournful regret: “ When I thought I was learning to 
live, I was but learning to die.” 

Mona Lisa was Leonardo’s masterpiece; and it ought always 
to be regarded as his most interesting work, because in it we behold 
the ideal secret of the artist’s life. He was, as we have endeavored 
to point out, a lover of beauty, and of a kind which unites, at 
once, sweetness, serenity, grace, and tenderness. He sought it in 
Nature, and found it as perfect as any that the Greeks had known. 
And, yet, Leonardo was not satisfied. He believed that he had 
not found the perfect and precise beauty which he so ardently 
longed for. The speculative theorist may properly discuss topics to 
which others of his fellow-men have neither occasion nor inclination 
to approach. 

Thus do we find our mind wafted into the future ; and beyond 
the gates of knowledge, it wonders whether, in that far-off, eternal 
realm of secrets, where the dream of the soul is realized, and where 
Life and Light are one, in that Paradise of Beauty, Leonardo ceased 
his longings, and found the beloved object of his quest. 















ARTIOLE III. 


ARISTON: a Tracepy in Five Acts. 


ACT 1. 


SCENE I.—A Room in Athens, in which 
a symposium has been just finished, 


ARISTIPPUS. 
10L0, hold him—hold him, lest he fall ! 
Our common manhood sinks in him to 
earth, 
PHILIPPON, 
Jove! how the fellow reels! yet heavy 
seems 
And helpless as the dead. 


ARISTIPPUS. 
Ariston, stand ! 
Stand like a man, and be once more thy- 
self! 
No overloaded ship out on the sea, 
And struck by winds, and bang’d by 
spiteful waves, 
Would toss and veer in such a staggering 
way. 
IOLO. 
How beautiful the rule of not too much— 
That bound where wine brings sparkle to 
the wit, 
But not a flame to craze, and burn the 
brain ! 
PHILIPPON. 
A first glass shunn’d, no second could 
make harm: 
Our gods may err to ever crown our feasts, 
Since where none touch, none then can 
turn to beasts. 





ARISTIPPUS, 
Cease thy philosophy, and lend thy hand! 


Our strength is vain. 
[Ariston falls. 


Our friend is down once more— 
Down like a satyr snoring off his cups. 
IOLO. 
Athens ne’er show’d a form so fine, a 
heart 
So brave, so true—yet her Hyperion lies 
A dribbling drunkard, senseless on the 
floor— 
The lustres gone from two half-open’d 
eyes, 
Vacant and red—a face that look’d a god’s 
Most pitifully blank—a head and limbs, 
Whence Phidias took the majesty of Jove, 
Immortal making his Olympian king, 
Lie low together in that heap of flesh— 
A soul that talk’d with stars, and molded 
men, 
And made to strike from States ignoble 
chains, 
Itself a slave to wine, bestial and dull 
In sottish sleep ! 
Enter CALorPuos.] 
CALOPHOS, 
Ye heav’ns! I grieve o’er this. 
Oh! worse than death the sight! An 
eyeless skull, 
Whose worms proclaim our last and 
loathsome doom, 
Less sad than such a. soul, so self-dis- 
graced ! ; 
















Where was your pledge to watch and 


help our friend ? 
IOLO, 

Where, rather, teacher, thine own power 

; to save ? 

See there thy work—the end of thy wise 
ways! 

Thy boast and paragon too weak for 
wine— 

The pride of thy free school a helpless 
slave ! 

CALOPHOS., 

Surprise and shame have stirr’d me into 
storm, 

While reason, seeking truth, is slow and 
calm. 

Here let us ask why men thus curse 
themselves, 

Earth’s bounty turning into pain, and 
death. 

I say the cause of drunkenness is one. 

ARISTIPPUS. 


Calophos, I deny! One loves his wine 

From jollity, because it wings his wit, 

And warms his blood, until his merry 
heart 

With laughter bubbles o’er; while this 
man drinks 

To drive away life’s gloom, and gild his 
clouds 

With light and joy. 

IOLO. 
My friend, with rotund flesh, 

Imbibes as sponges soak the dews of 
morn, 

While his own brother, dry and lank and 
thin, 

Guzzles like some old pipe when summer 
suns 

Have touch’d earth’s gracious springs 
and made them low. 


PHILIPPON, 


Ariston is the type of each, and all— 
Here Plato’s genus, drunkenness, in oné! 


CALOPHOS., 

Yet is the cause the same, e’en if I grant 

Our gods help on the ill, and teach us 
men ; 

Immortal Bacchus will make mortals reel. 


ARISTON: 





Olympus drunk, the earth will stagger 
more ! 
ARISTIPPUS, 
Tripp’d thou at last—the thing’s impos- 
sible ! 
CALOPHOS, 
Lads, not too fast! Youth is a snorting 
horse 
That dashes on the chariot to its wreck, 
Where age will drive as silent as its rein, 
IOLO. 
Our Calophos, well said ! 
proofs? 
CALOPHOS, 


Now for your 


You grant Ariston is a type of all, 

And hence that true of him, is true of 
man. 

What earth could give of good he has 
possess’d— 

Youth, beauty, rank, gold, slaves, estates, 
and friends ; 

The spark of genius flash’d out from his 
eye, 


And Athens half-adored her godlike son. 

This world for none had ever brighter 
smiles, 

Yet in his soul a void, which unfill’d here, 

In wine forgets itself, and seeks to lose 

In wild and fever’d joys, or dead’ning 
sleep, 

Its own infinity, and by its shame 

Itself immortal shows—a drunkard’s cup 

Proves kinship to the gods ! 


[While CaLoruos speaks, ARISTON, arising un- 
noticed, secures an immense flagon, and 
drops into it an exciting drug. 


IOLO. 
My Calophos, 
Behold the test of thy philosophy ! 
If thou be right, that flagon drain’d will 
make 
Ariston Jove, and for Olympus fit. 
CALOPHOS. 
Quick! I say, quick! arrest his clasping 
hand ! 
PHILIPPON. 
Nay! master, thou hast shown wine 
proves us gods ; 
Then let him drink, and plume his wings 





divine ! 
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CALOPHOS. 
Ariston, stop! ’tis fire for thee and death ! 
That drug burns to his blood and makes 


him mad! 

Wrench quick the flagon from his clutch 
and lip! 

[They rush at Ariston, who resists, and drives 
them off. 
ARISTON, 

Master! I waked in time to hear thy 

words. 


Hail, sparkling cup, thou spring of deity ! 

Both fancy’s fire and reason’s wing in 
thee! 

Thou balm of sorrow, and thou cure of 
pain ! 

Nay, heav’n itself is in thy flush and 
gleam ! 

Wise Calophos, thy thoughts have sober’d 
me! 

Blest, magic wine, gay daughter of the sun, 

Whose own paternal rays thy virtues 
flash, 

That man may drink the nectar of the 
gods, 

Who says a serpent coils round in this 
cup 

To sting my sense and poison life and joy ? 

How bright thy bubbling brim with flash- 
ing proofs 

Of an immortal light that knows no cloud ! 

Calophos, I drink to thy philosophy. 


[They again seek to prevent ARISTON, who suc- 
ceeds in draining the flagon, and, when the 
struggle ends, is excited into frenzy. 


IOLO. 
Gods, how the rascal raves! his eyes 
stand out 
As bursting from his head! his thews 
seem steel— * 


No blind Cyclops ever had such strength! 
Master, in wine this potency divine ! 
CALOPHOS, 
Ariston, pupil, friend, my son, be calm ! 
ARISTON. 
Ye heavens, the room flies round ! my head 
is hot ! 
Put out these flames that blaze about my 
flesh ! 
Kill, kill these snakes that glare, and 
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And crawl from out my hair! Oh! blast- 
ing sights, 

Where hell has burst to earth to clasp in 
fire ! 

Water! water! water! help ! quench these 


flames! 
[Hexta, the mother of Ariston, enters, silently 
takes his hand, and subdues him at once. 


Mother, I own thy spell! Thy look of 
love 
Goes to my heart, and cools my burning 
brain ! 
Lead where thou wilt, and I will follow 
thee— 
No words! no words! 'tis silence moves 
my soul, 
And speech but maddens me! 
[2xeunt, Herta leading her son by the hand. 
CALOPHOS. 
Maternal love ! 
More is thy magic than philosophy! 
Where reason fails, thy touch the’ tiger 
tames ; 
Love is more potent than 
truth, 
And when States built by force lie ghastly 
wrecks, 
"Tis she will make in human hearts a 
throne 
So strong our earth will be one brother- 
hood, 


immortal 


SCENE II.—A Room in ALCANDER’S 
house in Athens. 


ALCANDER. 
O brother, Athens can not be so base. 
Her honors on my brow for twice ten 
years 
Are proofs she knows how much she owes 
my love. 

HEROCLES, 
Thy love of her, Alcander, or thyself? 
Hast thou not lived and blossom’d on the 
State, 
And hung thy family tree with flowers 
and fruits ? 
Democracies are quick to read men 
through, 
And weigh what they deserve of good, 





twist, and hiss, 





or ill; 
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Too oft their breath with envy. merit 
blasts, 

And hurls from Fortune’s height their 
idols down. 


ALCANDER.,. 
Herocles, thou art bold; I think, too bold. 
Athens will never dare to frown on me! 
If she is false, I'll pay her back tenfold. 


HEROCLES, 
Ha! this thy love! The tiger feed—a child 
May stroke his skin, and count his varied 
stripes: 
Keep back his meat—he glares and shows 
his fangs. 
ALCANDER, 
Not e’en from thee such insults will I bear: 
Thy words are blunt beyond a brother’s 
right. 
The mob shall not exile me with the shell. 
All the best blood of Greece is in our 
veins! 
Nay! from the gods themselves our 
pedigree. 
Thrice round my brow the crown has 
hung its leaves, 
While shook the Agora with shouts that 
moved 
Minerva throned on her Acropolis. 
HEROCLES. 
The mountain-tree invites the thunderbolt 
Which blazes harmless o’er the modest 


vale. 

Athens, Alcander, have you not yet 
learn’d? 

Just where she most exalts she most 
suspects : 


Shrill envy hisses in her wildest praise ; 

One hand binds the crown, th’ other 
tears it off; 

She sends her noblest worth to banish- 
ment : 

The warmer her embrace, the blow more 
sure, 


ALCANDER. 
Curse on her fickle mobs! thy words 
are true; 
But she shall find in me at last her match. 
The snake, untouch’d, will slumber in his 
coil: 





ARISTON: 


Yet, struck, will dart the venom from his 
fang, 
Till all the quivering flesh thrills with the 


pang. 


HEROCLES. 
Thy threats but prove thy heart to Greece 
most false. 
True love to her has not its life in self, 
Seeks not its own, o’er pride exalts the 
State, 
And like the tree whose shatter’d length 
lies low, 
Will from old roots lift high new boughs 
to heaven. 
ALCANDER. 
I’ve been a fool; duped by the crowd’s 
vile breath ; 
Fortune has beam’d across my sky so 
bright, 
I thought could never come the shades 
of night. 
HEROCLES. 
While shines the day prepare for storm, 
and gloom. 
Who mounts a gorgeous chariot of clouds 
To seek the gilding sun, must know one 
blast 
May turn his painted splendors back to air, 
And drop him mid the crowd who wait 
with yells 
To see their idol fall. 
ALCANDER. 
O Herocles; 
I dread myself! I feel my frailty here! 
Help me, ye gods, and keep me from my 
wreck ! 
Now I do see earth’s blessings leave a 
gloom 
As sculptured figures crown’d with grace 
and light 
Cast spectral shadows in the brilliant sun. 


HEROCLES, 
Thou art indeed above a precipice ; 
A democrat from choice I may escape. 
Thy boasted birth from gods, thy dignities, 
Thy wealth, all tempt the blow. * Thy 
stately form, 
Thy head made for a king, thy spurning 





foot, 
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Thine eyes which flash o’er crowds as 
made to serve, 

Awake instinctive envy and distrust : 

Men who shout thy praise intend thy 


exile, 
Unmaking thee to show ¢hezr gift thy 
power, 
Which Fame loud trumpets o’er a listen- 
ing world. 
ALCANDER. 
Why trust we then the treacherous mob 
to rule? 
Let Persia plant her throne in our free 
Greece ! 
Better one king than a vile tyrant crowd. 
HEROCLES. 


Just what I thought: here doth thy peril 
lie : 

Thy secret heart inclines thee to a throne, 

And this the people know. Thy doom is 


plain. 

The shell will drive thee hence to live 
with kings : 

Yet not for them, for a7 this world was 
made. ‘ 


Our citizens, so fickle, so disdain’d, 

Such children in the Agora’s debate, 

Upon the battle-field are matchless 
men. 

They have wall’d Attica with adamant, 

And Asia’s banner’d tyrants have defied. 

The people shall at length be lords of 
earth. 

Our Athens shines the type of that bright 
day 

When they who own the State the State 


shall sway. 

Enter Servants, bearing ARisTON on a litter, 
stupefied after a debauch, and covered with 
a robe.) 


ALCANDER. 

Stop, knaves! What bear you there? 
FIRST SERVANT. 
We may not tell. 

ALCANDER, 

Tell, rascals, tell! At once take off that 
robe ! 
SECOND SERVANT. 

Master, the sight will only stir thy rage. 
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ALCANDER. 
Cease, slave, I say—obey ! 
These servile dogs grow brazen like our 
mobs. 
[The Servants draw aside the robe. 


Ah! there the thorn that pierces through 
my pride ; 

Our house’s blot, our huge black spectral 
wo. 

My image traced on that unconscious 
wretch ! 

My pedigree brought down from gods to 
brutes ! 


Take, take the breathing infamy away ! 
Never again that curse beneath my roof. 
Enter Heria.]) 
HELIA, 
My lord, relent ! 
ALCANDER, 
Helia, is that Ay son, 
His features turn’d to loathsomeness by 
wine ? 
From thee, not me, his foul, disgraceful 
taint. 
HELIA, 
His only hold on virtue is our love: 
But cut that tie, and he is doomed to 
death— 
Nay, worse! his life will be a curse and 
pang. 
ALCANDER, 
But yesterday, before the Parthenon, 
Whose pillar’d majesty might awe a 
beast, 
I saw him ivy-crown’d, a bacchanal 
With thyrsus beating off the pelting boys, 
Who laugh’d to see and hear the stag- 
gering wretch, 
And gloated o’er my shame and grief, and 
rage. 
HELIA. 
Forgive, forgive our boy! In mercy look! 
All mortals frail should weep when 
mortals sin ; 
How then should parents bathe with tears 


a son! 
ALCANDER. 
His presence in our house will madden 
me; 





I pray thee pause! 





His face now wakes a demon in my soul. 
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HELIA. 
(Kneeling before ALCANDER. 

Let pity move thy breast! Recall thy 
kiss 

First press’d on his sweet lips—the light 
on thee 

From his joy-sparkling eye—the answer- 
ing smile 

Which stirr’d thy father’s heart—the prat- 
tled word 

Whose music-thrill awaked a world of 
love— 

His childhood’s beauty, and his boyhood’s 
morn— 

His glory of young manhood in a face 

And form that seem’d for bright Apollos 
made— 

Moving to say, “‘ There goes the pride of 
Greece!” 

Save, save our son, and bind him to thy 
heart ! 


Exalting him, Alcander, lift thyself! 

Oh! kindle for our house from gloom a 
light ! 

Thy life beats in his blood—from thee he 
takes 

His majesty which mirrors only thine— 

From out thy love was born his manly 


soul: . 

By thee cast off, he wanders forth a 
wretch, 

In earth’s dark night doom’d but to black 
despair. 

ALCANDER. 

My heart is touch’d, and yet I fear thy 
plea. 

Expell’d our roof, we purge off his dis- 
grace. 

HELIA. 

Oh! what can stop a mother’s words of 

love ? 


I kneel between my darling son and wo, 

One hand in his, the other clasping thine, 

And make ‘twixt him and thee a link of 
life. 

I kiss thy feet ; I beg thee to relent ; 

Let these warm drops melt down thy 
stern resolve ! 

Oh, in his haggard face I beauty see 

Come back, and love and light and hope. 












ARISTON: 


He yet shall rise a man, our city’s pride, 

The glory of our State and age, and 
thine. 

Oh! where he goes I go, to live, to die! 

With kisses on his lips I seal my vow. 


HEROCLES. 

A mother’s cry, Alcander, should be 
heard ; 

The gods speak to thee in those touching 
tears. 

ALCANDER. 

Once more I yield ; but my last weakness 
this : 

His next offense shall drive him from my 
roof. 

We will withdraw, and leave him to him- 
himself 


Until his soul returns from its debauch. 


[The Servants place the robe over ARISTON, 
and all leave the room. He soon after 
rises. 


ARISTON, 

Her tones of love down through my 
spirit pierced 

And scatter’d from its sleep the fumes of 
wine. 

A tranquil glory lingers round this spot 

Like beams when radiant gods leave earth 
for heaven. 

Yes ! here a presence of divinity 

Which bathes my being with celestial 
light, 

My manhood wakes, and gilds my future 
o’er. 

Oh ! matchless magic of a mother’s love, 

Which sees in midnight day, hope in de- 
Sspair, 

In death itself a promise of new life, 

And hues with heaven the face of wild 
debauch. 

O man, thy heart how cold, how sharp, 
how hard— 

’Tis ice, ’tis stone, ’tis steel, ’tis adamant— 

While woman’s sympathies make Pluto 
soft ! 

Hence may I conquer self, and Athens give 

A life redeem’d from vice to liberty ! 

Enter Cacoruos.] 

My master, friend, oh, help me keep my 
vow ! 

Tell me, hast thou ever seen thine angel ? 











CALOPHOS. 

’Tis to my soul, not to mine eye he spoke. 

In the still night, or when my way grows 
dark, 

And I, o’erborne, am sinking ‘neath life’s 
load, 

A whisper shows my path, a hand unseen 

Clasps mine to hold me up, and a light 
shines 

Before my doubtful steps. 


ARISTON. 
My guide is flesh’d— 

Is seen, is touch’d, is heard—yet i is in me 
A tone of love soft as an evening sigh— 
A shape which glides in beauty to my 

side, 
Outshining nymphs—a presence bright 

about 
My erring life, which melts to tears, 
And smiles like Virtue’s image on my 


heart. 
CALOPHOS. 
I have become thy jest, and thou dost 
mock. 


Oh, can Ariston join the jeering crowd, 
And speak such words to hurt and wound 


his friend ? 
ARISTON, 
Nay! Calophos, I own in thee some 
power 
That lifts thy nature o’er the common 
herd, 


And helps thee climb to truth’s pure 
mountain-height 

While others crawl in mists through 
crooked vales— 

A Guide invisible who leads thee on 

To immortality. 


CALOPHOS. 
It is most true— 
True as the voice of winds—true as the 
light 
Which folds around our world with life 
and bloom— 
Or that in man which yearns to ever be. 


ARISTON. 
Dost thou remember, Calophos, the day 
When, in the Persian fight, ‘neath my 
boy’s arm 
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Nine soldiers fell, and lay piled round in 


heaps, 

Helm upon helm, and shield on shatter’d 
shield, 

While I stood wounded on the slippery 
ground— 

My corselet cleft, a spear-thrust in my 
breast, 

O’er all my armor blood, and reel’d my 
brain 

And steps? Now in mine ear that battle- 
roar— 

Now swift I see thee come, strike right 
and left, 

And snatch me from my foes, and bear 
me off 

As Troy’s great hero saved his sire from 
flames. 

CALOPHOS, 

And my old back can feel thy carcass 
now 

Press on it sore. Jove, how thy dangling 
legs 

Struck on my heels, as I went staggering 
on 

Beneath thy weight which made me pant 
for breath ! 


ARISTON, 
Well, Calophos, not in that thick of death, 
That clash of meeting swords, that ring 
of shields, 
The tramp, the groans, the shouts of 
battle’s hell 
Where ghosts flew shrieking o’er the pain 
and blood, 
Was I so weak, so lost, as here and now. 
I am a slave—a mean, ignoble slave— 
Slave to myself—slave to the foe I hate. 
I vow to break my chain, and tighten it ; 
I curse the cup, and press it to my lips ; 
I loathe the serpent’s cold and snaky coil, 


Yet clasp it round my flesh; the fang 
invite 

Whose poison-fire burns in my madden’d 
blood, 

To scorch my brain, to blast my hope, 
and life, 

And wake its hissing phantoms twisting 
round, 


But a new strength is in me, Calophos! 
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Not from thy words, though wise; not 
from thy school, 

Whose fame will gild o’er time ; not from 
our gods, 

- Whose revels make their heaven worse 
than our earth. 

My mother’s love, forgetful of itself, 

Spurning the laws of custom and of sex, 

Has search’d me in my haunts, come to 
our feasts ; 

Nay! in the jeering crowd, the midnight 
street, 9 

Has lifted me from earth, thrill’d with its 
touch, 

Its tone, its look, its smile, till in my flesh 

Its virtue seem’d infused, and in my heart 

And will a power awaked above mine 
own, 

Through which I feel I yet shall be a 

man. 


SCENE IIl—A SBangqueting-room in 
Athens, where the guests, garlanded, 
are reclining around a table——ARIS- 
TON presides over the feast. 


IOLO. 
Ariston, nonsense thus to make a feast 
And touch no cup. Athens will laugh at 
thee. 
Sings.) 
Youth is the time for Wine, 
Whose sparkling flow 
Makes pleasure glow. 
Do gods create the vine ? 
Then man should sip 
With grateful lip 
Bright gushing tides 
Which heaven provides. 
PHILIPPON, 
To Cupid drink, or on thy festal throne 
He'll strike thee howling with a thistle- 
spear ; 
And his wee tribes, who live in bloom to 
sip 
The dew of flowers, will hiss and sting 
thee off. 
Sings.) 
Wine is the spark of Love, 
Whose thrill and fire 
Keen joys inspire. 





Gods feel its flames above. 





ARISTON: 






Quick ! snatch the bliss 
From its sweet kiss, 
Since heaven, they say, 
Has shown the way. 


ARISTIPPON, 
To Bacchus drink, or he’ll draw out thine 
ears ; 
Old Pan shall stride thy back, and with 
his hoofs 
Punch in thy sides, while Fauns and 
Dryads pierce 
With swords of thorn, and twist thee 
round with vines. 
Sings.) 
Wine is the spice of Wit, 
Whose shouts arise 
To please the skies. 
Gods round their feasts will sit 
To joke and smile 
And care begyile, 
Till heaven will shine 
With wit and wine. 
ARISTON, 
Excuse, my friends! I pray, this once 


excuse ! 
IOLO, 


Ariston, nay! quick! pledge us in acup! 
y:q pleag Pp 
ARISTON. 


[Pours out some wine, and holds it before a 
lamp. 


I would not cloud, my friends, our festival ; 
And yet you drive me into serious words. 
PHILIPPON. 

Ariston, stop! and curses on your 

gloom ! 
All sing.) 
Wine lends a wing, that Joy 
May fly away 
From Care grown gray; 
Gods have no hard employ. 
Then flower-crowns bring ; 
We'll drink and sing 
Till heaven shall hear 
Our louder cheer. 
ARISTON. 
How bright this cup! Behold its spar- 
kles dance 
And flash their joy ! Oh, burns my thirst- 
ing lip 
But fora drop! My soul grows mad to 
rush 
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And quench its flames, and lose in wine 
its wo. 

Yet see beneath that light an adder coil 

Whose sting is death, while hell lies 
sleeping there, 

To wake, may be, with an eternal pang. 

O friends, one slightest sip would ruin 
me, 

Would set my blood on fire, palsy my 
will, 

Craze in my madden’d brain, my man- 
hood slay, 

And turn me to a beast—or worse, a 
fiend. 

Nay! I will never touch! My foe I feel 

At last beneath my feet! I triumph o’er 

Myself, and know Ariston is a man. 

I pour this cup an offering to the gods, 

And go wherever destiny may lead. 

Now see before your eyes how hard for 
slaves 

From Pleasure’s gilded chains to burst 
away ! 

The Deities of Greece enter.—JuriteR OLyM- 
pus, with his scepter, takes his throne, his 
eagle at his feet, and at his side JUNO, under 
a rainbow, with her peacock.—On the one 
hand stand Baccuus, Venus, and Curip, 
with Pan and his Fauns, and Satyrs.— 
On the other hand are Apovvo, Diana, 
and Mars, with the Muses, Nymphs, and 
Graces.] 

: _‘- JUPITER. 

The majesty of heaven and earth, I 
come 

To hear your songs, and victory award— 

I, who Olympus rule, and deathless gods, 

Here grasp my scepter’d thunderbolt, 
while sits 

Beneath my feet yon kingly bird, the 
lord 

Of air and sky, whose gaze is o’er the 
world, 

Type of my high and universal rule. 

Juno, my Queen, encircled by her bow 

Of glittering light, appears with radiant 
smiles, ; 

While that bright thing of eyes in purple 
gemm’d 

And gold shows mortals her omniscience. 

We now your songs await. Bacchus, 





begin ! 
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BACCHUS. 
When young Spring breathes, and curls the 
vine, 
I watch its root ; 
And bud and shoot, 
And grape and mantling leaf are mine. 
From trunk to twig I make glad juices run, 
Till glows the landscape purpling in the sun. 


Now, Fauns and Satyrs, sing, and bless ! 
Pan, tune thy pipe! 
The world is ripe. 
Those hanging clusters pull and press ! 
Around the earth let bursting currents flow, 
And shouts attest to heaven our joy below. 


My crowns of ivy weave and bring! 
Let Age and Care 
Our banquet share, 
And foaming wine-cups sparkles fling, 
And kings and beggars swell the festal cry, 
And gods for joy on earth forsake the sky i 


JUPITER. 
Apollo, king of day, respond in song! 


APOLLO. 
Nay! bend the noble bow ! 
The graceful quiver take! 
Let nerve and muscle grow! 
Let strength your courage make ! 
And thus on form and brow impress 
The majesty of manliness. 


Then strike the sounding lyre 
Till your broad bosoms thrill, 
And every pulse is fire, 
And deathless grows the will! 
Soon Greece will crown you in the game 
With laurels of eternal fame. 


See round my head these rays ! 
I, who the sun-steeds guide, 
The earth, the heaven make blaze, 
And life in light provide. 
I counsel you to turn from wine, 
And in the beams of virtue shine! 


JUPITER. 
Haste, Beauty’s Queen, and try thy tuneful 
tongue ! 
VENUS, 

Kiss’d by the morn, from the foam of the sea 

As I stept on its wave, 
Bright Beauty her glory threw over me, 

And I smiled as she gave. 
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Oh, soon in my breast glow’d Love with his 
fire, 

And quick-quiver’d the thrill 

That conquers e’en Jove, the all-ruling sire, 
Whom I lead at my will. 

Immortals fly forth my train to attend, 
And where brightens my face, 

Olympus will rush its cycles to spend 

In my beauty’s embrace. 


JUPITER. 
Pure as a summer moon, Diana, sing ! 
DIANA, 

Red midnight comets from their blazing hair 

Will drop down horror on the waken’d 
earth ; 

And guilty Pleasures, like their fatal glare, 

Start only wo and terror into birth. 


’Tis I who rule in peace the virgin-moon, 
Calm type of lawful wedlock's cloudless 
bliss ; 
Oh, at the marriage-altar seek life’s boon, 
And find the purest joy in virtue’s kiss. 


When bow and quiver on my shoulder press 
As I at morn may brush the sparkling dew, 

Oft smiling will I pause your home to bless, 
And richest mercies o’er your life will strew. 


JUPITER. 
Quick, merry Cupid, charm us with thy 
lay! 
CUPID. 


The rose my home, 
My boat a shell, 
O’er earth I roam 





ARISTON: 






MARS. 
Nay ! clash the helm, and shield! 
Brass-armor’d seek the field! 
The battle-spear swift hurl 
Where chariots flame, and whirl ! 
Prize on your face the scars 
Which make you dear to Mars ! 


Your country served, return 
When War’s fires cease to burn : 
Find deathless your renown 

If Greece shall bind the crown, 
And o’er a grateful land 

Shall make your statues stand. * 


Yes ! seek my nobler strife, 
Giving strength, valor, life ; 
In heaven’s eternal plan 
But Battle makes the man, 
Then brightens on the sky 
His immortality. 


; JUPITER. 

Valor and virtue here have won the prize 

In noble strains which please both earth 
and heaven. 

But, lo, I see approach my Hercules : 

In this world’s clay the grace and fire of 
gods— 

Immortal glory shrined in mortal form ! 

See painted Pleasure lures him to his 
death, 

While Virtue stands, and smiling shows 
him heaven ! 


Enter Hercures, preceded by Pleasure and 
Virtue, who in pantomime enter in opposite 


To cast my spell ; directions.| 
And when above the clouds I seek to fly, He stops! Ah! Passion stirs her flames. 
These radiant wings will bear me to the sky. But lo, 


My head beams light ! 
My heart thrills love, 
And all things bright 
Wake where I move ; 
And heaven bends down to take me with a 
smile, 
Since my small arrows men and gods beguile. 
Make bare your heart ! 
I twang my bow, 
Whose pointed dart 
Rules all below ; 
Ande’en immortals, when I make them dream, 
Too brief will find eternal cycles seem. 


JUPITER. 
Grim God of Battles, peal thy note of war! 








When Duty calls, he leaves the flowers of 


vice, 


And shuts his ear against her syren song, 
And chooses virtue’s safe, but rugged 


steep 


While from the skies burst forth celestial 


strains. 
[Z£2it Gods and their Attendants amid tri- 
umphant music. 


ARISTON. 


My friends, you saw the struggles of my 


soul 


In this bright pageant acted to your gaze : 
As good and evil gods strove here in song, 
So vice and virtue battled for my life, 
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And kept unfix’d an ever-devious will. 

None longer linger’d in the revel’s blaze ; 

None oft’ner sipp’d the bloom of honey’d 
love ; 

None deeper quaff’d mad joys from each 
full cup: 

But now I feel another destiny ; 

I'll break the coils that wind around my 
soul 

And hurl away this thirsting Cerberus; 
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In toil, in peril win my fair name back, 

And place my image in the Agora 

Crown’d with the light of an immortal 
worth. 

Oh, should I fall unpitied by the gods, 

Since you, my friends, will never know 
my grave, 

To plant a cypress o’er my exiled dust, 

Let memory with a tear blot out my 
faults ! 





ACT II. 


SCENE I.—A Garden in Athens, in view 
of the Sea and the Acropolis. 


ARISTON. 

ATHENE glows o’er the Acropolis 

Until she seems a goddess in the sun, 

Whose lingering glory turns her form to 
flame 

And flashes from her spear, while oppo- 
site, 

The moon is lifting from the sea her face 

Round, calm, and full, and there the star 
of love 

Looks bright as Eos when he eyes the 
gods, 

And from its urn of light drops peace on 
earth. 

Now trembling into heaven are night’s 
pure lamps 

Which come and go from age to age, a 
mystery. 

A breath of flowers is in the evening air, 

And as the moonbeams slant along the 
grass 

The crimson of the rose is turn’d to gold, 

And shadows spread their silence o’er my 
heart, 

While passion’s waves sink gentle as 
this dew, 

And reason bathes my soul in calm re- 
solve. 

O Ino, come—than yon starr’d blue that 
round 

Enspheres our world, more sweet and 
pure thy love 

Which circles me, and smiles my canopy. 





Enter Ino.) 
INO. 


Truant, thou art found ! 


ARISTON. 
For thy pay a kiss ! 


INO. 
Not yet, bad boy—my lips refuse until 
My ear and heart are both appeased by 
thee. 
The thrill of love comes from united souls. 


ARISTON. 
Are not ours one, now and forever, Ino? 


INO. 

Ariston, one! when thou art running 
off 

Like some scared school-boy from his 
master’s rod, 

Or a base fellow who has plunder’d 
shrines, 

Or traitor who has Athens sold for gold. 

Is it a man who will from perils fly ? 

Stand like a hero where thou art, and 
fight, 

And kisses thou shalt have from lips of 
mine 

Many as the rose-leaves, the smiles of 
spring, 

The notes of birds, the beams of summer 
moons, 

And all the other sentimental things 

Which crazy lovers in their letters stuff, 

Lug into songs, or else distill to tears 

When evening turns up languid eyes 
tow’'rd stars, 





ARISTON. 
Ino, I am in sorry mood for jokes. 
Once, girl, I would have laugh’d, and 
answer'd thee, 
And stol’n a kiss despite thy feignéd push, 
Clasping thee struggling to the arms you 
wish'd. 
But now a soberness is o’er my life : 
Before me is a battle long and hard. 


INO. 

‘Tis not in sighs, and tears, and faces 
stern, 

Mid fear and gloom, dwells the most fix’d 
resolve. 

The bird that brightest carols o’er its 
nest 

Fights for its brood when ravens croak 
and fly. 

Our smiles as well as tears must help the 
will, 

And the gay laugh gives vigor to the 
thought. 

We mortals, like the earth, need sun and 
cloud. 

ARISTON. 


’Tis so, my girl! thou like a ray of morn 

Hast follow’d me, as light the forms of 
gods, 

While I was yet a beast, lost to myself 

And thee—a slave to wine—an outcast 
wretch. 

INO. 

*Twas heaven lent me its strength, and 
whisper’d hope. 

Behold yon oak wave o’er the moon its 
boughs, 

While earth is glad to see the child she 
bears ! 

This towering tree once in an acorn slept 

Amid decay, and coil’d round by the 
worm ; 

Yet from that seed this giant majesty ! 

Thus thou shalt stand aloft the pride of 
Greece, 

And I, thy little Ino, ’neath thy shade. 

There, that is fanciful enough for thee. 

ARISTON, 

May all good gods smile on thy prophecy ! 

E’en more than they art thou and Helia 
true. 
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Oh, woman’s love, it seems a silver’d 


thread 

Bent down by dews, and trembling to the 
stars 

Beneath some fairy foot, and yet has 
strength, 


More than a cable’s cords, to anchor man 
On virtue’s rock when midnight perils 
roar. 
INO. 
And yet Ariston from his blessings flies ; 
Leaves those he loves, and turns their 
eyes to tears, 
The tendrils tearing which clasp round 


his heart. 

Why hide from home? why steal away 
disguised ? 

ARISTON, 

I'll tell thee, girl! My chain is snapp’d— 
my foe 

Beneath my feet—my will doth stand a 
rock ; 

Yet still in Athens, mid old scenes and 
friends, 


I seem a thing upon the whirlpool’s edge, 

That circles round, imperill’d, not en- 
gulph’d. 

As age the cheek, vice wrinkles o’er the 
soul, 

Leaves scars, and wounds, and wild and 
burning thoughts, 

And voids, and hells behind. Its dead 
worms gnaw ; 

While its pale ghosts haunt shivering 
night and day. 

Oh, terrible the war! Old habits cling 

Like centipedes, and burrow in the flesh, 

And taint the blood. They must be 
rooted out 

As interlacing roots which gardens spoil ; 

And that takes time, and will, and smiles 
from gods. 

By heaven’s high help I’ll make my life 
anew, 

From its foundations build mid other 
lands 

And other men; and when my soul is 
strong, 

Transfigured in the glory virtue gives, 

I'll bring it back to Athens, Helia, thee. 
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So will the gods, and so my fate decrees. 
But there draws near what figure robed 


in black ? 
INO. 


Thy mother comes. 
ARISTON. 
Helia! can this be she, 
With frenzy in her eye, while sadness sits 
Pale on her face, the sister of despair ? 
Never yon moon has shone o’er such a 
wreck. 
He ta, who has been seen in the distance, ap- 
proaches, with CaLopnos behind her unno- 


ticed.] 
HELIA. 


Oh! he has gone! my son! my son! my 
son! 

Jove bore him off, and left me lone and 
sad ! 

My heart aches—aches! 
back my boy ! 

Take this weight away or I will die—die! 

O moon! on thy bright feet bring down 
my son, 

Or let me go tothee! Earth is too dark! 

ARISTON, 

Do you not know me, mother? Ariston, 

Thy dear son! Look in my face! Your 
own boy’s 

Voice you hear | Heaven have mercy on 
our house ! 

HELIA. 


Gods, give me 


Sings.) 

My boy is in the sky: 
Jove took him there ; 

Lone in the world I cry 
Despair! despair ! 

My head is alla fire ; 
My life asea 

Whose billows never tire 
In beating me. 


Oh, help me, moon, to thee! 
Quick I will fly, 
My boy, my boy to see, 
Or die—or die ! 
ARISTON. 
O mother, you will break my heart in 
twain ! 
My Ino, let her hear thy loving voice ! 
Touch her dear hand with thine, and lead 
her off! 
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INO, 
Helia! Helia! You Ino know—lIno! 
Ino loves thee, Helia! come with Ino! 


HELIA. 
Thou art a goddess, girl! I'll follow thee 
On moonbeams up to Jove, and find my 
boy. 
INO, 
Yes! come with me! we both Ariston 
love ! 
[Z£xit Hei, led away by Ino, while CALoPHOS 


remains. 
ARISTON, 


O Calophos, say, can my path thus lead 
Me o’er my mother’s heart! How can I 
leave 
Her in her wo? My absence crazes her ! 
’Tis hard, too hard ! 
CALOPHOS. 
Ariston, life is hard— 
Spun forth by tearless Fates, blind in their 
work, 
Since, could they see, their threads would 
drop from grief, 

And being cease to be. The rzgA¢ alone 
Is guide through this wild maze of things. 
ARISTON. 

My friend, 
The seed I sow'd I reap. Vice, a spoil’d 
boy 
With waving curls and roguish looks, 
will, once 
A man, plant on his slaves a tyrant-foot, 
Leer out from bloodshot eyes, and with a 
whip 
Of hissing scorpions cut into the flesh ; 
And when we break his chains we far 
must fly, 
To heal the wounds left by his serpent- 
stings. 
CALOPHOS, 


’| Better to fly than be again in bonds, 
And feel his lash ! 


ARISTON, 
Too true, my Calophos! 
My absence and Alcander’s perfidy ' 
Have thus overturn’d the brain of Helia. 
My path to virtue winds o’er rocks, along 
The chasm’s edge, up to the light of 
heaven. 
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CALOPHOS. 
Thy lips are guards, not sluices to thy 
mind : 
Hence learn what else would bring me 
to the block, 
Or send the hemlock’s torpor through 
my blood. 
Who touch her gods will Athens rage to 
kill, 
And yet my son will seek their aid in vain. 
ARISTON. 
I cry, and they are still. 
CALOPHOS. 


When Jove’s a swan, 

Or showering gold, a bull for beauty 
mad, 

All-burning to encoil some luscious maid, 

Small time has he, or care, for mortal 
prayers. 

Mars clasping Venus in their silken net ; 

Or Bacchus puff'd, and purple as his 
wine ! 

Mercurius stealing bright Apollo’s lyre ; 

Queen Juno jealous of Minerva’s shield, 

While all Olympus laughs to see them 
brawl ; 

Grim gods with swords, on chariots, 
butch’ring men, 

What noble guides are these to love and 
truth ! 

Bards coin’d the lies for priests, who turn 
to gain 

Our mortal fears—lies into marble carved, 


And temples wrought, and shrines and 
altars raised, 

Which move in pictures, and which thrill 
in song— 

Base lies to please the sense, and fancy 
charm— 


From man they sprang—hence vile as 
man himself. 

There is a Power, of all cause, law and 
soul, 

Who, like the air embracing round our 

. world, 

Wide nature folds—her universal life— 

And breathes new strength in those who 
seek the right, 

And gives new eyes to see the path of 

light. 
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ARISTON. 

As some sweet spirit of the viewless air 

Will toss our words from hill across to 
hill, 

Repeated oft in murmurs dying far, 

Long through my soul has echoed what 


you tell. 

Not light more suits the eye whose organs 
drink 

Its shining floods, and image this fair 
world, 

Than fitted to my needs are thy bold 
thoughts, 

Which fill a void within; and these the 


strains 
That make the groves of Plato musical, 
As a low note of rare celestial sound 
Floats forth amid wild instrumental din 
Soft as the blue through thunder-roaring 
clouds. 
CALOPHOS, 


Now let me tell where I life’s secret 
learn’d. 

After our Persian fight you saw a Jew 

Sick in our camp—a venerable man— 

Whose eye dilate look’d through the 
gloom of death 

Across the grave. He told of oracles— 

A law, a temple, and a priesthood too, 

With yet a brighter hope and joy for 
man— 

Whose light prophetic streams out from 
the Jew, 

And falls in few and distant rays on 
Greece. 

Up to the Maker thus we follow truth, 

As to the gracious father of the day 

We track his beams which shine in deep- 


est caves, 
Or glance their gladness to the poor 
man’s hut, 
Or flash in glory round the towers of 
kings. 
ARISTON. 


Thine angel is His guiding voice within, 
Thus named to not offend the common 
herd. 
CALOPHOS. 
Ariston, you have guessed—my fancy 
this— 
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A fool will risk his life before his time; 

I choose to save my lips, and teach the 
men 

Who else would dig for truth and me a 
grave. 

ARISTON, 

Master, born in my breast new life and 
hope ; 

Yea, pluming there a new immortal wing, 

Whose soaring strength shall bear me o’er 
the clouds 

To Him who is the spring and sum of 
all— 

Eternal essence bright of truth and love. 

I will go hence with cheerful step to war, 

And win the crown of a self-conquer’d 
soul— 

Now heav’n’s own warrior arm’d in steel 
and brass 

Wrought by no mortal hands, and fit for 
gods, 

And flashing far the beams which dazzle 
foes. 


SCENE II.—T7he Court of Persia. 


KING, 
Greeks, I thought, stranger, never bent 
to kings ; 
Yet thou art down low as my eunuch lies 
To kiss my feet. 


ALCANDER. 
’Tis wisdom’s part to be 
And do and speak as those with whom 
we live: 
Hence come this Persian garb, my words 
and deeds. 
KING, 
Thou art but here to sell thy land for 
gold, 
And hurl thy selfish vengeance back on 
Greece. 
With this thy end, to this thy acts con- 
form. , 
Now, no disguise—if we together work, 
Each must the other know without a vail. 


ALCANDER,. 


Not thus, O king. Athens forgot my life 
That sought her good, and madly ban- 
ish’d me. 
VOL. 1.—40 
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I hence thy royal power would plant in 
Greece, 
Which should prefer thy throne to rabble 


rule. 
KING. 


Ha! all thy hope and wish to bless thy 
State, 

Which I had deem’d thee here to basely 
sell. 

Pure is thy aim to save immortal Greece 

From tyrant mobs, amd not avenge thyself ! 

Yet, if the shell had not thine exile made, 

Who more than thee had stood against 
our arms? 

Nay! own the truth—thy pride, thy rage 
have moved 

To draw my fleets and troops to Attica, 

And with my Persian scepter scourge thy 
land. 

A traitor always vails his reason’s eye 

To make his head false as he knows his 


heart. 
ALCANDER. 


O king, with insults thou hast met my 
plans. 

A Grecian sword may find a Persian heart 

Beneath a monarch’s robe. 


KING, 
Just what I thought— 
He who his country sells will murder him 
Who buys—most false to both—all for 
himself— 
Cold as the gold he grasps, or hot his rage, 
As his own purpose serves. 
ALCANDER,. 
O king, I go— 
No Grecian can endure thy Persian pride— 
Before I know this blade will leap to thee. 


KING, 

Stand, traitor, stand! thou hast no more 
a will! 

Stay there thou must, and do thy prof- 
fered work. 

Keep in that spot! move not from it a 
space 

Wide as a hair above thy plotting brain! 

Behold these spears which bristle round 
my throne, 

Whose glittering points cry thirsting for 
thy blood! 
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Where wilt thou go? Who barters off for 
hate, 

Or gain, the soil, base Greek, which gave 
him birth, 

No more a country has, nor can have 
friends. 

Cursed by the sold, and scorned by those 
who buy, 

Nought he can call his own, but his black 
heart— 

A mean and loathsome waif upon the 


world. 
ALCANDER. 


I will not bear thy words, O king, but leave 
Thy face, and court. 
KING, 
Stay, Grecian! I say, stay! 
Here is this bond, and it must have thy 


name! 
ALCANDER, 


I will not sign ! 





KING. 
Thou shalt ! 
ALCANDER. 
Never, O king— 
But I will tear the deed, and fling about 
Thy throne its rent and scatter’d parts, 
and tell 

Thee to thy face I will not write my 


shame. 
KING. 


Brave Greek, we'll see! Guards, draw 
your swords, and stand 

Around this wretch! A hundred naked 
points 

Flash in thine eyes! Thy name! quick, 
down thy name! 

Come closer, slaves! Ha! now the trai- 
tor shakes ! 

I see he likes not this bright gleam of 
steel. 

Alcander, ’tis thy bond—drawn by thy- 
self— 

By which you're pledged to give o’er 
Greece to me, 

While I to thee ten talents pay in gold: 

It wants thy name to make the pact com- 


plete. 
ALCANDER, 


But should I sign, the act compell’d by thee | : 


Can hold me not. 








ARISTON: 






KING, 
That risk I take—’tis thine 
To fix thy name. 
ALCANDER. 
Forced by thy guards, I yield— 
Circled by death, with swords aim’d at 
my heart, 
I write my name, but not my faith I give. 
Escaped from thee, hence, know me, king 


thy foe. 
[ALCANDER Signs. 
KING. 

Wretch! thou art ours! thy flesh, thy 
soul, thy life 

Belong henceforth to us! Go home to 
Greece ! 

Thy deed will follow thee! Thy name 
subscribed 


By thine own pen, to Athens sent, will be 

A mortgage on thy treacherous neck, 
and make 

Thee do that which thou most will loathe 
—will chain 

Thee to our throne, a slave to work our 
will ; 

Though far away will move the hand we 
buy, 

And open to our gold the gates of Greece ; 

Or else will give thy carcass to the mob, 

And bring thy brother vultures on thy 


flesh, 

Clouding thy house with black eternal 
shame. 

We can not love, but we can use thee, 
Greek ! 


Thy land we hate! our armies on her soil 

Like clouds have been dissolved! Our’ 
ships yet lie 

All shatter’d on her shores ! Our trophies 
hang 

Above her shrines, her streets and tem- 
ples deck, 

And we will pluck them thence by force, 
or guile. 

Thee we despise! thy race forever hate, 

Which, unsubdued, will overthrow all 
kings, 

And give this world to lawless liberty. 

We will pour over Greece, weak by thy 

gifts, 

A Persian deluge, as when ocean heaves 
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Itself on shore, or heaven falls down in 
floods. 

’Tis thus we hold thee in the grasp of 
fate, 

Enclosed ’twixt Persian spears and Gre- 
cian hate. 

(Z£xit Kine, and his Courtiers. 
ALCANDER, 

What line can fathom my deep infamy ! 

Oh! how my past shows bright in this 
lone gloom ! 

Athens, thine image shines, most beau- 
tiful ! 

New glory rests on thy Acropolis ! 

Thy Parthenon, how grand! Immortal 
shapes 

Crowd from thine Agora! Athene’s helm 

Gleams o’er thy walls above Jove’s maj- 
esty ! 

And then my wife, my son, my friends, 
my home— 

All make in memory now a paradise. 

O eyes, but weep till vengeance stops 
your dew! 
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The husband loves the bride who charm’d 
his youth, 

Yet, stain’d by her his bed, will choke 
her cries— 

Will rend with steel the form he half 
adores, 

And drop his tears down in the blood he 
sheds. 

Athens, ’tis thus with thee—the more my 
love, 

The more my hate will blaze in ruin o’er. 

An exile I, whom earth can give nor home 

Nor grave—never in eyes for me a tear— 

In hearts, distrust—to kill me, murderous 
hands— 

Around me nought save seas of gore and 
gloom, 

And rocks and gulfs impassable to me— 

Stung ever onward to the doom I dread, 

Afraid to live, and more afraid to die, 

To my sold soul is left its one dire work— 

By Persian swords to draw forth Grecian 
blood, 

And quench the fire of my eternal hate. 





ACT III. 


SCENE I1.—A Grove between the Grecian 
and Persian Camps. 


ALCANDER. 

YE gods, is this my doom? In Athens I 

Dragg’d to the light the crew who bar- 
ter’d off 

Themselves for bribes—vermin fix’d on the 
State 

To suck its blood into their bloated flesh, 

And who out-hunger the hyena’s maw— 

Like vipers sting, like vultures live on 
death. 

I loath’d the wretch who sold his soul, 
then fawn’d 

For higher bids—polluting all he touch’d, 

False to the State, and to his buyers 
false. 

There Greek bribed Greek—I am by Per- 
sia own'd, 

Black spectral fingers reach across the 
sea, 





And with my bond forever lash me on. 

O Greece, thy stones cry out against my 
sin— 

Thy waving banners flaunt it to the 
winds ; 

The swords of heroes flash it in mine 
eyes ; 

The seas in midnight yells fierce roar it 
forth ; 

The hills to hills shout my dire treason 
back ; 

And the still stars and the great sun 
look down 

On mein scorn—so paid my pride and 

rage ! 
Enter a Persian Emissary, in a Grecian garb.) 
Who goes there? Stand! 


PERSIAN, 
I come from Persia’s king 
ALCANDER. 


Ho! guard! A spy! 








PERSIAN. 
Be still, or thou art dead ! 
ALCANDER. 
What means thy threat? So near our 
camp, my word 
Will flash around thy heart ten thousand 


spears. 
PERSIAN. 
This scroll, Alcander, is thy pass to me. 
ALCANDER. 
I know thee not—a lie ! 
PERSIAN. 
’Tis truth, false Greek. 
ALCANDER. 
What, this to me, and here! I'll have 
thy life. 
PERSIAN, 
Nay! pause! put up thy sword, and 
note 
This parchment in my hand—my helm 
’ and shield! 
It will ward off from me all Greece, and 
thee— 


These lines of thine would stir your 
camp to storm, 
And bring upon thy head an army’s 


wrath. 
ALCANDER, 


Thy riddles cease, and tell what tempts 
thee here ! 
PERSIAN. 
Behold thy bond—thy name, thy seal, thy 
pledge ! 
Redeem thy promise to the king of 
kings ; 
Take this our gold, your allies buy, and 
give 
Greece to our arms ! 
ALCANDER. 
Nay ! slave, hand me my bond, 
Or feel my sword! I'll tear my infamy 
To shreds, and scatter to the winds its 
proofs ! 
My bond, ordeath! Ho! guards! fall on 
this spy ! 
Give me my bond! 
PERSIAN, 
Be not too fast, my Greek! 
This is the copy of thy treasonous pact, 


ARISTON: 





And if destroyed, out from our royal chest 





Would leap thy bond, thy ghost to haunt 
thy life, 
To scare thy dreams, and hurl all Greece 
on thee! 
I dare thy blow, that on thyself would fall, 
And give thy carcass to the vulture’s beak 
Cast out on lonely shores ; to furies send 
Thy shivering soul, and blacken thee with 
shame. 
Receive our gold, and with it do our work ! 
Dost thou consent ? 
ALCANDER. 
In evil hour, compell’d 
By flashing swords, I wrote my name 
from fear. 
But slight the deed, and vast the penalty ! 
Ye gods, no place for pardon to my tears! 
Must I be goaded on by fate to death ! 


PERSIAN, 

See thou to that! ’tis ours to claim our 
right. 

Tell to the Greeks our weapons forced 
thy name, 

And made a coward sell their liberties ! 

This more than treason would arouse 
their rage. 

Ariston and Ino are seen in the distance.} 

Behold thy chief! Ha! how thy color flies ! 

One word of mine to him will seal thy 
doom. 

Thy path is plain! fulfill thy bond, or die ! 


ALCANDER. 

Soft, Persian, soft! stand back! we will 
retire 

Deep in the wood, and there talk o’er our 
plans. 

I'll take your gold! I only tested thee, 

To prove thee from the king. Greece 
do hate, 

And yon vain boy, her chief—to ruin both, 

I dare eternal flames hot as my pride. 

[ALCANDER and the Persian withdraw, while 
Ariston and Ino enter together. 
INO. 

Ere you left Greece, when training for the 
games, 

Who was the slave that waited in your 
tent— 


A rosy boy ? 







<== 
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ARISTON. 
Jove, what mean you, Ino? 
You knew him not. 
INO. 
Indeed! perhaps too well. 
With grace he brush’d your robes, and 
comb’d your curls, 
And kept, mid summer’s fires, your gob- 
let full 
Of water sparkling from the fountain’s 
brim. 
Once, when your chariot with its lion- 
crest 
Whirl’d through the dust, and thunder’d 
by the goal, 
While you like Mars stood high with 
guiding reins 
And sounding lash, and Greece decreed a 
crown 
Around a head unknown, he pick’d for 
you 
The ivy from the dust, there fallen down, 
And bound it on your hair. 


ARISTON. 
How knew you this ? 
My brain is in a maze—surely, surely— 
But I shut out the thought. 
INO. 
In Lydia, too, 
When you had scaled a wall, and a fierce 
blow 
Had dash’d you to the ground, that other 
slave 
Wiped off the blood, pour’d balm into 
your wound, 
And nursed, through weary weeks, you 
back to health. 
ARISTON. 
Ino, thou art a witch—in secret league 
With some supernal power—’twas birds 
of air 
Steer’d by the gods from Asia bore this 
news. 
INO. 
Feel here if I have wings! they are not 
grown, 
May be I borrow’d his from Mercury ; 
Or Cupid bound his pinions on my feet. 
Again, at Tyre, the king, who’ gave a 
feast, 
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Laugh’d at your fast from wine, and 
challenged you: 

Then your third boy, black-eyed, and 
mischievous, , 

Who bore your cup, fell down, and spill’d 
it o’er, 

And saved your vow, but earn’d, oh! such 
an oath 

As shook Olympus on its mountain-seat 

With all its gods. 


ARISTON. 
If now Alcander’s page, 
Why not once mine? A woman's wit 
will match 
A woman’s love, and do what scares a 


man, 
INO. 


And when, return’d to Greece, the grap- 
pling ships 

Like clasping tigers fought, and tinged 
the sea— 

You gaining fame that makes you archon 
now, 

Then, as still, your name unknown to 
Greece— 

Who near your side did watch each manly 
blow, 

And spread upon the deck beneath the 
stars 

A couch where evening winds touch’d 
light your cheek 

With envied kiss, and fann’d you as you 
slept ? 

ARISTON, 

Ino, I see it all—’twas thou, ’twas thou! 

’Tis this explains the mysteries of years: 

I felt a sacred presence round my life— 

My angel thou—thy love in Protean 
shapes, 

And far-off lands—on sea and shore— 
found out ' 

My devious way, and track’d my steps, to 
save. 

Come to my arms! 
ship thee, 

And not the gods. 

INO. 
Archon, be not so rash— 

The chief of Greece must not clasp round 

a slave— 


Henceforth I’ll wor- 





Alcander’s page by his commander kiss’d ! 


Hands off! the act will hurl thee from 
thy place, 

And cost thy life! See how I quench the 
flames 

I make so fierce! Most meek the mas- 
ter is 


To mind a slave! Wait till victory drops 
Her crown immortal on thy conquering 
brow, 

And then, before all Greece, the slave 
will deign 

To touch thy hand; or more, perchance 
thy lips. 

ARISTON, 

My soul, subdued from vice, may claim 
thy love : 

From habit’s coil set free, oh, be my wife ! 

[They embrace. 

Each here to each we pledge our hearts, 
and lives. 

May Peace soon come to link in wed- 
lock’s chain ! 

Now perils press—some foe lurks in our 
camp. 

Ye powers who made yon moon, and bent 
yon dome 

In starry glory round our circled earth, 

. Our country watch, and girdle with your 
care, 

And for her freedom give us strength to 
die ! 

INO. 
Alcander is our bane—within his tent 
Are doves who daily bear to Persian eyes 


His messages. 
ARISTON. 


Thus knows our foe our plans 
Before their bud can blossom into flower. 
A traitor-presence seems ubiquitous, 
And yet is vail’d from our most search- 
ing gaze. 
Ye heavens, oh, must a son a father 
track 
Like hounds a covert fox earth’d for his 


death ! 

Hewia enters, still crazed, supposing herself 
Ceres in seatch of Proserpine.—She is 
crowned with flowers, and carries bearded 
sheaves.) 

As long months since, ye gods, my 


mother comes ! 
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HELIA. 
’Twas Pluto stole my dear—she lives in 
hell— 
Oh, weep, with Ceres weep, and weep 
and weep ! 
ARISTON. 
How can I bear this sight! It tears my 
soul; 
More worn and sad than when I left our 
home! 
HELIA. 
Sings.) 


O king of night, hear, hear my cry! 
Give back my child! 

A gloom is on the earth and sky 
That makes me wild. 


O’er hell’s black mouth I scatter flowers, 
And fruits and sheaves, 

To charm you up, infernal powers, 
Where Ceres grieves. 

Send over Styx, send from your night 
My child to-day! 

Proserpine give to the light, 
I pray, I pray! 


Enter ALCANDER, who does not know ARISTON 


as his son.] 
ALCANDER. 

Ha! here my page! Boy, I have sought 
thee long ! 

And Helia, thou—who brought thee to 
the camp ? 

The slave shall feel the whip who let thee 
loose. 

Both follow me ! 


HELIA. 
Pluto has come from hell! 
My child! my child! oh, give me back 
my child! 
ALCANDER. 
Quick, wife, and slave, or I will force 
you on. 
ARISTON. 
Alcander, nay! thou shalt not be thus 
harsh, 
ALCANDER. 
Shalt, archon, shalt! thy insults stain my 
name, 
And leave a blot thy blood alone can 
cleanse. 


[Ino rushes away with Herta; while ALCANDER 
assaults ARISTON, and falls insensible, after 
a brie}, but, as it turns out, not fatal contest, 
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A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


ARISTON, 

Oh, blacker grows my life, supernal 
gods! 

A father’s blood spots o’er this moonlit 
earth, 

And that red mouth cries out,“ Thou 
parricide !”” 

A sire kill’d by his son, as gives a tree 

Its wood to help the ax which cuts it 
down ; 

As wings the bird a shaft to its own 
breast. 

Yes! I have pierced the heart which fill’d 
my veins— 

Have quench’d the flame which lit my 
soul to life, 

But yet a traitor’s that majestic form ! 

Those hands grasp’d Persia’s gold! that 
head did plot 

The death of Greece—bent cringing to a 
king— 

A spirit held which hate has hurl’d to 
hell. 

Both shame and grief are in the drops I 
weep: 

The father melts mine eye to filial tears ; 

The traitor turns its gushing floods to ice. 

Thus liberty groans up through death to 
light. 

Yet here, my father’s flesh my altar now, 

His blood my sacrifice, I, Freedom’s 
priest, 

Kneel down, and swear to fight till 
Greece be free. 


SCENE II.—A Tent in the Grecian Camp, 
where the Archon and Generals sit in 
council, 

ARCHON. 

The trumpet’s breath has call’d our coun- 

cil now 

To hear proposals from the Persian king. 

Shall Greece at all receive his embassy ? 

HEROCLES. 

What harm to see a tyrant’s messengers ? 

Nor fear nor falsehood can impose on 

men. 

I must advise that we should hear the 

terms : 

If they advantage, ours will be the gain ; 
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If they insult, ‘twill rouse, and weld the 


States. 
CALOPHOS. 


I think with Herocles that we should know 

The foe’s first aim; nor should his pres- 
ence dread 

In his ambassador. Our enemy 

To see and hear will stir our hearts anew; 

May wake in Greece more true and firm 


resolve. 
ARCHON, 


Are all agreed to hear the Persian speak ? 


ALL. 
Agreed ! agreed! 
ARCHON. 
Herald, announce our will ! 
The Persian Ambassador is introduced.) 


AMBASSADOR, 

All hail, ye men of Greece most true and 
brave ! 

I have come to you from the king of 
kings, 

Who, like the sun, would shed his beams 
on all, 

And make a world in his bright smile 
rejoice. 

ARCHON, 

We have decreed to know thy monarch’s 
wish, 

Supposing always nothing will be urged 

To hurt the pride, or stain the name of 
Greece. 

This understood, we wait to hear thy 
words. 

AMBASSADOR, 

My task is brief! My king’s compassion’s 
great: 

He fain would spare your blood, and 
give you peace. 

Our arms possess your land, our ships 
your sea ; 

On yon high mountain-rocks amid the 
clouds 

Our monarch sits with Greece beneath 
his feet : 

White gleam his tents ; his millions flash 
round fear : 

An ocean he, an earthquake to o’erwhelm, 

Before destroying, sends you terms of 


grace; 
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When you bring earth and water to his 
throne, 
He will recall his troops, except a guard, 
Impose slight burdens on your tribute 
State, 
And through his satrap rule o’er Greece 
in love. 
ARCHON. 
’Tis not for us, who feel no fear, to ask 
For grace: our trust, our cause and 
swords. 
Had’st thou made threats of chains and 
fire for Greece, 


She would have scorn’d thee nence. We 
can not grant, 
Yet will discuss thy terms. The council 
now, 
When you withdraw, will interchange 
their views. 
[£272 Ambassador. 
Let the gods speak before frail man 
begins ! 
But heaven can counsel earth in such an 
hour, 
Which must decide the future of our 
State. 
Bring in the priest ! 
Enter Priest.) 


Most venerable man, 
What say the victims, and the oracle ? 
PRIEST. 
I'll tell, ye Greeks, what I"have seen, and 
heard : 
To eye and ear the gracious gods have 
spoken. 
White as the snow of Helicon, a lamb 
Was on Apollo’s altar laid, and burn’d: 
The flame was bright—the blaze more 
pure than morn— 
Soon smoke curl’d up, and from its rolling 
clouds 
An eagle flew, as if twas born of them : 
Then flashing down, he sat with balanced 
wing 
On Delphi’s pinnacle, and eyed the sun. 
This is a sign from heaven of victory. 


ARCHON. 
But, priest, have you yet ask’d the Pyth- 
oness ? 
She from her tripod tells what will the 










ARISTON: 


PRIEST. 

Before our Delphi's shrine, with streaming 
locks, 

With eyes that seem’d two sparks of 
lightning-fire, 

In whispers first, that rose to thunder- 
bursts, 

Mid smoke and flame, the frenzied priest- 
ess cried : 


When ocean conquers land, 
And the sun leaves the sky, 
Greece Persia will command, 
And Liberty shall die. 
[Z£xit Priest. 
ARCHON, 
These words declare to us our victory ; 
Yet is our peril great: it is with us 
Or life or death—’tis chains, or liberty. 
Calm prudence sits in council with the 


brave ; 

And courage takes no risk that it can 
shun. 

Let each speak boldly what each freely 
thinks ; 

From various views is largest wisdom 
born, 

Alcander, tell us first what you advise ! 

ALCANDER. 
You, youthful chief, I’m sure, will under- 


stand 

That my fresh wounds may make my 
cause seem weak, 

Since blood drain’d from the veins bedims 
the mind. 

Nor are the times propitious to my 
plea. 

Once Greece preferr’d gray hairs to curls 
. of youth, 

And scars to boasts, and deeds to elo- 
quence ; 

Now heroes hide, and boys to office flash, 
While passion rules with wild impetuous 
sway. 

We seek not laurels, but the good of 
Greece ; 

Our aim not crowns for us, but life to her, 
Now what the facts? Our soil swarms 
o’er with troops 
Innumerable—they like sea-waves roll, 





Fates. 





| Ready to fling wild ruin on our land: 














A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


Can we beat back the flood? When we 
can hurl 

The billows from the shore. 
grace, 

If brave men yield, whose blood has 
flow’d like ours, 

To save, at last, the State. 
few, 

And there a multitude—our coffers low, 

Against exhaustless gold—our discords 
fierce, 

While to our foe one will. 
and death, 

If we resist ; safety, if we submit. 

Let Greece repose beneath the Persian 
throne, 

And catch the brightness of an empire's 
beams ! 


’Tis no dis- 


Here, a weak 


Chains, fire, 


HEROCLES. 
Say, have my ears deceived? or is it so? 
Has Greece been counsel’d to crouch 
down a slave? 
Shall she bring earth to kings? her past 


blot out, 

And stain the glory which her fathers 
gave ? 

How blush their shades to hear from us, 
base sons, 

We can not guard what they for us have 
won ! 

Nay! what they conquer’d we will now 
defend, 

Or, fighting, die! a grave before such 
peace! 

’Tis said, our chief is young! At least 
he’s brave— 


He bares his arm to strike where age 
would yield. 

Twice in the games he won from all the 
prize ; 

Twice led our arms o’er death to victory, 
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Say, who, Alcander, scatters it conceal’d, 

And fills our camp with fears, and dark 
distrusts ? 

Wilt ¢hou to Persia bear demanded 
earth ? 

Thou carry water to the feet of kings ? 

Wilt ¢hou cringe there a slave, where 
Greece will hiss 

Thee with eternal scorn? We'll never 
yield : 

’Tis ours to fight for Greece, not give her 
chains, 

And bring a time, when, every fetter rent, 

Our race shall rise to universal sway. 

The gods choose us for freedom’s mighty 
war, 

And in their strength is immortality. 


CALOPHOS, 

The powers above will smile if we will 
fight, 

Since heaven helps those to strike who 
will the blow. 

Upon our altars fires propitious blaze ; 

Omens to triumph point, and oracles, 

So that the gods will blast us if we 
pause, 

While men will call us cowards in their 
scorn. 

Raise, Greeks, the battle-shout of liberty ! 

When younger, I hurl’d down the rushing 

foe, 

And with his corpses piled our bloody 

soil : 

Again this wrinkled hand shall grasp the 

spear, 

And wave the sword—this whiten’d 

head shall feel 

The flashing helm where warriors strike 

and die 

To drive back tyrants who would chain 

our Greece. 

Let cowards shrink, and traitors counsel 

peace ! 


ALCANDER. 

Cowards! for me this word !—traitors! 
for me! 

Gray hairs a license claim! 
to prove 


Who dares 





Till sea and land exult to tell his fame. 

Incarnate Greece lives in his form, and 
sheds 

Round glory where her hero fights, strew- 
ing 

With crowns his path to an immortal 
name. 

Are States disjoin’d? ‘tis Persian gold 
divides. 





‘| What Calophos would hint ? 
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ARCHON. 
Alcander, cease ! 
_ No challenge I permit in such a place. 
ALCANDER. 

Swell not, vain youth, with pride! 
words beware! 

Behold this wound ! 
it bleed. 

Thy flesh next rent may let thy life ooze out! 

ARCHON, 

Speak thus again, and I will call the 

guard, 


Thy 


Our eyes have seen 


And chain thee to the earth—dare this |]. 


no more ! 
ALCANDER. 
Dare, archon, dare! An upstart thou, 
unknown, 
Till chance did make thee rule o’er better 
men, 
While in my veins the oldest blood of 
Greece. 
Who art thou, youth ? 
ARCHON. 
Thy son! 
ALCANDER, 
A lie! 
ARCHON,. 
"Tis true! 
ALCANDER. 
That drunkard left my home, and died at 
sea. 
ARCHON, 
My beard has grown, and war has bronzed 
my face, 
From which time long has worn the lines 
of vice ; 


But here the proof! Behold upon my arm 

A word traced there in infancy by thee— 

Nor loved by thee, although mark’d by 
thy hand— 

Ariston read—then on my finger note 

The seal of our own house set round in 


gold! 
HEROCLES, 


Nephew, come to my arms—the mist 
clears off— 

We learn why thus our hearts beat warm 
for thee, 

And for her son Greece felt such sym- 

pathy. 











ARISTON: 









CALOPHOS. 

Ariston, hail! Thy voice, thy looks I know, 

And marvel thy disguise could hide thee so. 

ALL. 

Ariston, hail! All Greece will answer, 

Hail! 
ALCANDER. 

Be still, ye dupes, nor trust the silly lie 

Which time will tear, and fling in scorn 
away. 

Yet if my son, be his a father’s curse ! 

ARISTON. 

Here to this council I unfold my name, 

Giving my secret to the ear of Greece, 

Lest it may perish in the battle-shock. 

Wild Pleasure stain’d my life! Love 
snatch’d from vice, 

Watch’d o’er my way, and gave me back 
to Greece, 

That I, with you, may keep her free, or die. 

For her henceforth we live, ourselves 
forgot. 

Her form I see as when Athene lifts 

Through some dark cloud on the Acro- 
polis 

Her glittering helmet to the beams of 
morn, 

And flashes from the sun her light o’er all. 

O Athens, Sparta, Corinth, Thebes, be 
one ! 

Bury your strife, and here for freedom 
stand! 

Soon then before her glance will tyrants 
fly : 

A soul resolved is strength—is victory. 

Hurl Persia from yon hill—drive off her 
king ! 

Her fleets and armies sink ye, Grecians, 
press’d 

Beneath the weight of the eternal sea ! 

Our deeds will move our sons to nobler 
deeds, 

Will thrill in songs, in brass and marble live, 

To glory shaped by art’s immortal touch. 

Only from martyr-drops is Freedom born: 

The flames we light o’er all the world 
shall blaze, 

And in their splendor coming ages say— 

Behold the spot where Greece saved Lib- 

erty ! 








A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.— Tent of the King, in the Per- 
stan Camp. 


KING. 
WHO art thou, Greek ? 
ALCANDER. 
One thou hast seen before, 
O king, prays from the ground, and asks 


thy grace, 
KING. 


Thy face is strange, yet o’er my mem’ry 


floats 

An image of the past that seems like thee. 

Ha! now ’tis plain—changed thou art, 
Alcander— 

Thy hair more gray, and much more bent 
thy form, 

And in thy haggard eye a fiercer look. 

ALCANDER. 

Have I perform’d my work, immortal 
king ? 

’Tis that made white my locks; ¢hat 
shook my nerves ; 

That kindles in my glance a wilder fire. 

Is not my bond fulfill’d—each promise 
met, 

And more, for thee—divided, Greece—her 
friends 

Bought off by me—she, cowering at thy 
feet ? 

No part of my old pact but fully met. 


KING. 

O Greek, tis true—the motive we'll not 
scan— 

Revenge, or hate, or what—thou hast for 
us 

Been active as the winds, fiercer than fire, 

And tireless as thesea. Our gold through 
thee 

Has poison’d Greece, until her bloated 
flesh 

Is falling off itself from round her heart. 

Yea! soon our arms will push her to her 
grave, 

And with her bury freedom from the 
world. 

In her new archon all her hope of life. 





ALCANDER, 
Curse on his upstart head ! I'll bring it low. 
KING. 

He is thy foe and ours—take him away, 

And Persia soon shall chain the limbs of 
Greece, 

Forever fetter’d ‘neath my conq’ring 
foot : 

No price to thee too great for such an end. 

ALCANDER. 

I ask not gold—I only ask my bond, 

Whose work achieved is now to thee no 
use— 

A parchment dead—a carcass void of soul, 

Its stench I'd hide away—a_ useless 
corpse 

To thee—to me a ghost most terrible, 

That haunts my sleep, and stirs up ugly 
dreams, 

And with a leering eye stares o’er my 
life. 

I want my bond—my bond—give me my 
bond, 

And thou for it shall have thy pay in 
blood. 

KING. 

Alcander, thou art mad—thy look is 
wild— 

Thy hand clasps round thy sword with 
eager clutch— 

I fear thy ways. 


ALCANDER. 
My work has shaken me— 
In killing Greece I have unnerved myself, 
And her own specter stands along my 
path 
To torture me. 
glares, 
And will not down until I have my bond 
To silence it—my whim’s to get my 
bond— 
To hold it thus—to feel it in my palm, 
And scan it well, and know it is my 
bond. 
I'll give it to the fire—I’ll see its smoke 
Roll offo’er heaven each token of the past. 


See, there, it cries, and 
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My bond! my bond! It will wipe out my 


thoughts, 

And cleanse my soul, and lay this ghost 
for me. 

My bond, O king! I say, hand o’er my 
bond! 

KING. 

Thou art most fierce—thy reason is dis- 

turb’d 


By these remorseful memories of thy life. 
How to us canst thou be answerable ? 
ALCANDER. 
Give me my bond, and that will tell me 
how. 
KING. 
We will, if thou for it the archon slay : 


Persia will bless thee, too, with rank and 
gold. 
ALCANDER. 
What such poor stuff tome! Nought but 
my bond! 


The tiger says, what, to the silly kid 

Who gambols near his lair? Aspring, a 
tooth, 

A piercing claw ! then a low growl of joy 

As he sits gorging flesh, and stain’d with 
blood, 

While sparks fly out from his too eager 
eyes, 

And quivers with delight his spotted skin. 

*Tis nature in the beast, and not his crime: 

He wants the kid—the kid was made for 


him— 

*Twas right the kid should feel his hungry 
jaw. 

So I, O king, first wrong’d by Greece, 
then struck 

Down by her chief, urged on by hate and 
fate, 


To my own self but true, will kill my foe, 
And thine. My bond give me, and he 
shall die. 
KING. 
It is not with me now, but three leagues 
off 
Lies in my chest—thy promise pass’d to 
me, 
I'll get thy bond, and tie it on thy dove, 
Whose wing shall bear it to thee ere this 





ARISTON: 








ALCANDER. 


O king, enough ! I trust to thee my bond: 
Send it through air to fly more swift than 


winds, 

And pass on clouds the lightnings as 
they wink, 

Bringing across the pathless track of 
heaven 

To nestle in my breast my white-wing’d 
dove, 

Meek-eyed and beautiful, that bears my 
bond ; 

And back his mate will sail with news to 
thee 

About his neck that e’en will turn to 
blood 

The skies along his way, make red the 
earth, 

And hurl down Greece to writhe in her 
own gore— 


While thou and I will yell to see her die. 


SCENE II.—ALCANDER’S Tent, in the 
Grecian Camp.—INO disguised as his 
Page. 


ALCANDER. 
Boy, see this flame! It curls up with a 
joy, 
And seems to say, “Aha! I love my 
work,” 
Give it more oil ! 
INO. 
The lamp will hold no more, 
ALCANDER. 
Then with the bellows blow and fan the 


fire ! 

Breathe on it, air, to aid me blast my foe! 

It can not burn too eagerly for me. 

Note in the flask that small but shining 
drop ! 

Canst tell, my boy, what in its globe doth 
sleep? 

INO. 

My master, no! How could a slave 
guess that ? 

I am no alchemist, as thou, to sway 

The shining stars, to bind or loose the 
winds, 

And raise the waves, or bring from herbs 





eve. 





with fire 
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Tyeir sleeping powers that cure, or kill 

for thee. 
ALCANDER. 

In Persia I learn’d that, from an old sage 

Who read the heavens e’en as the books 
he wrote, 

And moved to life, or death, the elements. 

His hair was snow, but then his eye was 
flame, 

And to his glance all hidden things stood 
plain. 

He taught me how to make yon glittering 
drop, 

Where life and death are lying side by 
side— 

There Persia’s fate, and there the fate of 
Greece— 

All in a drop—a little sparkling drop— 

To me, above all gold, or Asian gems. 

Boy, I am free! See if the dove has 
come ! 

INO. 
[Standing at the tent door. 

The moon is up, just lifting from the sea. 

Oh, quick she climbs above the summer 
mists, 

Flinging across the waves her track of 
beams 

Aloft from heaven—but in her light flies 
nought— 

All void, and motionless the moonlit air. 

ALCANDER. 

Thou liest, slave—look out with sharper 
gaze. 

Ican not leave my fire—no, not for my 
bond, 

Which is by me less wish’d than this sweet 
drop. 

The bond! the drop! dear types of life 
and death, 

What dove is missing now from out our 
cote ? 

That is the darling that will bring me rest. 

INO. 

He is a Syrian dove, and of the flock 

I noted him the king. No arrow shot 

From bright Apollo’s bow, wing’d with 
his beams, 

Will fly more swift and true than he 
will bear 

Thy message to thy tent. 
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ALCANDER. 
A noble bird ! 


His full and swelling breast with silver’d 
hues 

Gleams like the moon, His pointed pin- 
ions seem 

As made to outspeed winds. 
his neck, 

And sailing on the air, Alcander’s fate ! 

INO. 

Why is it, master, that our Grecian doves 

All fly but to and from the Persian 
camp? 

ALCANDER, 

What means that, boy? Stand here 
before this flame ! 

A guileless soul is beaming from thy face, 

Although it sometimes seems as from the 

_ past. 

Thy glance is clear! Bestill! I wish 
no words ; 

My trust is in thine eyes, and not thy 
lips. 

If false, thy heart shall quiver on this 
steel. 


Oh, round 


INO. 
How thou dost scare thy slave! E’en in 
thy dreams 
Thy teeth will gnash—thy words freeze 
o’er my blood. 
ALCANDER. 
What hast thou heard me say? tell, on 
thy life ! 
INO. 
Last night, when cried the watch the hour 
of three, 
The lamp was low: while I toss’d on my 
bed, 
In the dim ray, I saw thee work thy 
face, 
And grind thy jaw—thine eyes stood 
from thy heaad— 
Thy hands were clasp’d, and round thy 
limbs did twist 
In agony, and from thy breast came 


moans. 
ALCANDER. 


Boy, ‘twas a dream, and yet its torment 
dire: 

The moon pass’d o’er the sun fringed 
round with flame, 








And darkness sat on earth with twilight 
mix’d ; ; 

The stars next turn’d to blood, and whirl- 
ing fell 

Caught in a comet’s hair, while all the 
sky 

Seem’d like my shriveling bond—birds 
sought their boughs, 

And beasts cower’d to their dens—the 
bat came forth, 

And hooting owl, and shapes stalk’d 
through the gloom. 

Then on her cloud Athene grasp’d her 
helm, 

And shook her snakes at me to twist and 
hiss : 

She seized my hair! she flung me from 
the sky, 

While monsters swarm’d o’er Greece to 
tear my flesh. 

But, boy, enough! Look for the bird 


once more ! 
INO. : 
I see it cross the moon! it comes! it}: 
comes ! 
I hear its wings! It circles o’er our 
tent ! 
ALCANDER. 


Quick! slave, quick! quick! I can not 
leave my fire! 

Take from the dove my bond, and bring 
it here ! 

It is thy life! without my bond, come 
not! 

[Ino goes to the dove, and untying the bond, 
Stings it behind the tent to ARISTON, and 
brings a blank piece of paper to ALCANDER. 

INO. 

My master, all is right! Here is thy 
bond! 

I knew our Syrian bird was true of wing. 

ALCANDER. 

Here, slave, here, quick! I want to grasp 
my bond. 

Thanks to the gods! I’m safe if Persia 
falls, 

And Grecian eyes should search her con- 
quer’d camp! 

My bond will not betray! Once in this 
light 

I'll read it o’er, and give it to the flames 
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To roll away my infamy in air. , 
[He opens the paper in the lamp-light. 
’Tis blank! I’m duped! the villain king’s 
a cheat ! 
He lied—the Fates are at my throat to 
clutch, 
To kill—the ghost of Greece looks glaring 
there ! 
Slave, art thou false? Come, find my 
bond, or die! 
INO. 
Master, oh, blame not me! I wrong thee 
not ! 
I took that from the dove tied on his neck, 
And brought it thee. 
ALCANDER. 
Out, slave! search for my bond 
With me! bring forth the lamp, and find 
the dove ! 


[They go out of the tent together, and while look- 
ing around, ARISTON enters from behind with 


Soldiers. 
ARISTON. 
We seize Alcander in the name of Greece. 
ALCANDER. 

Back, I say, back! nor dare to touch my 
flesh ! 

Base slave who sold my blood, I hurl thee 
down. 


[ALCANDER flings Ino to the ground. 
Come on! come all! I chains and 


Greece defy! 

Mean upstart, I will never yield to 
thee ! 

You stand, and fear, and own my better 
blood. 

Your fetters shall not bind Alcander’s 


arm. 
[After a short, but severe struggle, ALCANDER is 
bound, and forced away. 


ARISTON. 
My Ino sinks, struck by my father’s hand ! 
Oh, live, my heart, or I will die with thee! 
Now from the stream I'll bathe her cold 
white brow. 
Bring back, ye glistening drops, her life to 
me! 
Start, start one pulse to give this cheek its 
bloom ! 
Ino! Ino! hear thy Ariston’s voice ! 
Come, spirit, back, and dwell in this fair 
clay ! 












sn 
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A TRAGEDY 


Look from these eyes; speak out from 
these cold lips 

Which here I kiss, and to this marbled 
flesh 

Give grace that rivals heaven! Oh, smile, 
ye gods! 

Oh! he who hides in earth the form he 
loves 

Entombs his life, and makes the world a 
grave. 

She breathes! she stirs! 
listening Powers ! 


I thank the 


SCENE III.—A Dungeon.—ALCANDER 7” 
chains. 


ALCANDER. 

Ye gods ! my brain is fire ! my heartis stone. 

Wild horrors throng these walls! What 
sights, what sounds 

Strike on mine eyes, mine ears, and shake 
my soul! 

Grim, goblin shapes come creeping o’er 
my gloom ; 

Graves gape beneath, and spirits shriek 
above ; 

Old warriors seam’d with wounds, meek 
matrons slain, 

And mangled babes, with their reproach- 
ful eyes 

Look down on me, while furies rush with 
chain, 

And torch, and knife, to blast the land I 
loved. 

All Greece, with corpses piled, lies on my 
breast, 

Mid moans, and tears, with an eternal 
weight : 

The cause—my bond, which signed me 
o’er to hell 

To do its work, and drive me on in night 

Across the Stygian realm, forever on— 

An everlasting lash to cut my soul. 

The traitor sells himself, and buys such 
joy! 

This poison-drop for me, not him, my cure! 

Enter Ariston, bearing a lamp.) 

Out of my sight! This is the worst of 
all! 

The deadly snake more welcome here 
than thee. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 
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ARISTON. 
Father, forgive! ’tis Fate decrees our 
doom. 
ALCANDER. 
What, wretch, forgive! that word I will 
blot out 
From memory, whence too I’d banish 
thee. 
Look on my chain! who bound it to my 
wrist ? 
*Twas thou / Who pierced my flesh, and 
left this scar? 
Again, ‘twas thou/ Who sent meto this 
gloom, 
And on my forehead fix’d a traitor’s 
mark ? 
Ariston, thou / 
ARISTON. 
I can undo it all, 
And set thee free. To-morrow we must 
fight : 
We fear not Persian arms, but Persian 
gold, 
And know not whom to trust. 
edge 
Greece trembles o’er a sea of dismal 
doubt ; 
Chief, chief suspects ; and soldier, soldier 
fears. 
Show who is bought, and we will spare 
thy life, 
Forget thy past, thy name and place 
restore, 
And give its glory to our clouded house. 


On battle’s 


ALCANDER,. 

Let Athens die! My hand would hurl, 
not quench 

The torch of blasting war. Her, ingrate, I 

Hate first, and thee the next, thou parri- 
cide! 

Let Persia plant on Grecian soil her 
throne, 

And rule with iron hand’ our dastard 
mobs ! 

Should I accept thy boon, I yet would live 

On Greece’s roll a blot, while thou, my 
son, 

Would’st shine in contrast with a father’s 

shame, 








ARISTON, 
My father, nay! do not suspect me 
thus! 
I only seek in thine the good of Greece : 
She first, she last, before or you or me: 
Save Athens from the Persian sword and 
chain ! 
ALCANDER. 
Should I confess, you’d stand a traitor’s 
son ; 
Tainted thy blood ; thy house and name 
a curse: 
Thy welfare and mine own would seal 
my lips. 
ARISTON. 
Thou dost relent! Thy heart melts o’er 
thy son ! 
I fall down at thy feet ! 
here ! 
Then help me snatch from death im- 
peril’d Greece ! 
ALCANDER. 
Relent ! I do! ha! would ‘twere with a 
blow. 
This chain which weighs on me doth 
save thy life: 
But shake it off, and know how soft my 
heart ! 
Relent! I do! as tigers mouth’d in 
blood. 
Relent! I do! like furies when they kill. 
Give me in peace my chain, and infamy ! 
At least my prison should be free from 
thee ! 
Leave me my cell, since thee I can not 
drive. 
Besides, where are thy proofs? Thy 
quest presumes 
My guilt—that I need grace from Greece 
and thee. 
ARISTON. 
Too much we know—thy bond is in my 
hand, 
Borne through the air from Persia’s 
camp to me 


Oh, bless me 


ARISTON: 








About thy dove, to prove to Greece thy 
crime. 
ALCANDER. 

My hour has come! my bond, with thee, 
is death! 

This snaps the tie which binds to this 
grim earth. 

Alcander can not live if lives his son. 

My hate to thee, a babe, was prophecy— 

It show’d thee spotted with thy father’s 
blood. 

This drop my hope! my all is circled 
here ! 

Tis on my lip! I feel within its fire ; 

It burns my brain, and turns my veins to 
flame: 

Thy work, my son! These death-pangs, 
all, from thee! 

My slayer thou, I gasp to curse thy 


soul, 
And leave in death eternal hate for thee. 
[Dies 
ARISTON, 
Oh, this, indeed, is death! His touch, 
like stone, 


Chills on my flesh—about him all is ice ; 

His limb, cold as the chain that binds it 
round ! 

In this dim flame his eyes stare on me 
hate, 

And on his lip stands yet his lingering 
curse. 

His guilty soul breathes horror through 
this cell! 

Oh, wretched son, to have so ill a sire! 

Athene, from these clouds shine forth on 
Greece ! 

Our hearts unite! hurl ruin on our foes! 

Let morning shake them with a mortal 
dread, 

And evening see them driven from our 
soil, 

While victory binds round Greece immor- 
tal beams 








In which far ages shall exult o’er earth ! 









A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—A Grove, before a Temple of 
MINERVA, 


ARISTON, 

I AM once more a Greek, and joyance 
leaps 

On through my blood fresh as this morn- 
ing air, 

Whose bosom throbs to fill the world 
with life. 

The tug is o’er for Greece, and me; and 
hence, 

Like some sad Jew, I'll live no more on 
groans: 

Our manhood grows but in the light of 


Joy. 


INO. 
Right glad am I, Ariston, at thy words: 
Old thou before thy time—a Greek is gay, 
Lives like a bird whose pulse has thrills 
of glee, 
And sings each day, as if no next would be. 


ARISTON, 
Ino, I’ve had enough to sober me— 
A father’s death, a mother’s wreck, the 
wars 
Of struggling Greece— 
INO. 
Hush! hush! the shadow comes— 
ARISTON. 
And then the battle to subdue myself— 
INO. 
Enough : I'll run away—with kisses stop 
Thy mouth, and thrust thy sadness down, 
and keep 
It down from me. 
games, 
Chase on the hills the boar, smile at 
thyself 
Hung in the “Clouds” to make thy 
neighbors laugh : 
Romp, joke, and play the fool; but do 
not sigh. 
Woman loves sunshine in the eye of man, 
Has faith in him who in himself has hope, 
Wants not dry trunks, but trees, stately 
and strong, 
VOL. I.—4I 


Go seek the crown in 





That lift aloft with joy their tops to 
heaven, 
To screen her, shrinking, from the storm 
and sun. 
ARISTON, 
Well done, philosopher! Plato, avaunt— 
Sell off thy cloak, and give to us thy 
groves— 
Us, partners hence in wisdom’s gainful 
trade! 
INO. 
Ariston, nay, before I join with thee 
In teaching Greece, my tyro, tell me 
first, 
Tell, was it I, or not, who track’d thy 
step, 
And follow’d like a ghost to watch thy 
ways ; 
Or others paid by me to bring report. 
ARISTON. 
Young wise-cloak, thou—a pretty boy, 
Graceful and trim, and spicing life with 
glee. 
INO, 
I say not it was I—but this I think, 
Her air was manly if her cheek were 
smooth— 
Ah! once, twice, thrice, she changed her 
look and name, 
And e’en thyself did rival in the camp, 
And took from thee almost the soldiers’ 
hearts, 
Who stroked her sunny locks, pull’d out 
her curls, 
Said heaven began a girl, then made a 
boy ; 
While, swaggering, she did joke more 
than they all. 
ARISTON, 
My Ino, stop—that was not, was not 
thou ? 
INO, 
Strange if that boy had won thy place, 
and fame : 
Thine Ino might have stood instead of 
thee 
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To please in marble’s white the eye of 

Greece. 
ARISTON. 

Do say no more! Draw o’er those days 

a vail! 
INO. 

Ariston, that the woman wakes in me. 

I have no blush for what I did for thee. 

Was I unsex’d? that monster horrible, 

A man in woman's form? a spirit male, 

With female nerves, and voice that 
squeaks out thoughts 

To show in flesh and soul eternal jar? 

Love sanctified the deed, preserved my 
sex. 

Look on my cheek! there sits a woman’s 
bloom ! 

Gaze in my eye! there beams a woman’s 
light ! 

Search through my heart! there lives a 
woman’s love, 

And my whole nature glories in itself. 

ARISTON. 

Right, my brave girl, my guide, and better 
part ! 

I more than thee should boast the blessed 
deed. 

A truce! a kiss! 

INO. 
My lips are thine ; then take 


Thine own—there—there. Be hence a 
wiser boy ! 
ARISTON. 
Give me thy page’s dress, and it shall 
hang 


High o’er Minerva’s shrine, a gift of love 
To heaven from me, and dear next to 
thyself. 
INO. 
Sober, once more—but did I say ‘twas I 
Who follow’d thee? Well, now I'll take 
it back. 
I joked, I lied—it was some other dunce 
Who loved thee much—moonstruck—by 
Cupid hit— 
Perhaps my shade, that left myself behind 
In Greece, to glide o’er earth to find its 
mate, 
And jealous keep him in her watchful 


eye. 


Trust not too much ‘twas I, for, over- 











ARISTON: 





fond, 

I'd make thee sick, and tire thee of my 
love, 

Since men in us like coyness more than 
sighs, 

And value what they think they may not 
get. 

But see thy mother, there ! 
us now: 

She seems a form in which the gods 
breathe grace, 

Pleased to behold a matron’s dignity. 

Enter Het1A.) 


Smiles leave 


HELIA. 

I’ve pass’d hell’s mouth, and Styx, and 
Pluto seen, 

To get my child, and come back to the day. 

All earth I’ve search’d, and walk’d on 
ocean’s floor, 

Olympus climb’d, and thence stepp’d into 
heaven 

To ask from Jove my child, my lost, lost 


child ! 
INO. 


Look, Helia, here! 
HELIA, 
Strange ! strange! that voice i know, 
And it is like the murmur of the sea 
So sad in shells, or moans along the 


shores. 
INO, 


I Ino am! 
HELIA, 


Oh, yes! that name I’ve heard— 
It floats up from the past. A cloud lifts 
from 
My memory. 
ARISTON, 
O mother! I’m thy son! 
HELIA, 
How dear that tone, and how familiar too! 
’Tis like Ariston’s prattle when a child, 
More manly grown. There, there I see 


him now— 
His curls, his dress—my boy, yes, ‘tis my 
boy! 
ARISTON, 


Our Helia! mother, look! Ariston I! 
Oh, touch my face, and gaze into my eye, 
And know thy son! 











A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


HELIA, 
Yes, and ‘twas thee I’ve seen 
In marble stand along the Agora: 
My boy was flesh, not stone. 


INO. 
Our Helia, nay ! 
These were his images placed there by 
Greece ; 
This is thy son, thy true, thine only son! 


HELIA. 

Here! let me touch thy hand, and feel 
thy face ; 

My fingers tell my brain more than mine 
eyes. 

The same! the same! he who in marble 
stood ! 

My son in flesh! I’ve found my boy, my 
boy! 

My gloom is gone! I seea light like day ! 

Ariston, thou, and Ino by thy side! 

I know you both, and take you to my 


heart. 
[All embrace. 


The world is fill’d with joy too great for 
life. 
Athene, goddess, from yon temple look, 
And hear my words—to thee I vow 
myself, . 
And for thine altar promise grateful 
lambs, 
While heaven and earth glow o’er with 
light and song ! 
Enter Girls and Boys, garlanded, who dance, 
singing, around He xia, Ino, and Ariston.) 
Hail, son of Greece! once like Mars in the 
morning 
Bursting through battle-clouds, red to the 
sight ! 
Now peaceful o’er heaven thy glory adorning 
’ Sends wide round the earth the beams of 
thy light! 


Hail, son of Greece! we beheld thee stand 
lashing 
Thy steeds from thy car, on-whirl’d to the 
goal ; 
And then in the sun thine olive-crown flashing 
Up to the skies made our plaudits to roll. 


Hail, son of Greece! when the Persian’s 
mad minions 
Bore torch and chain to the land that we love, 
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Thou seem’d an eagle hurl’d swift on his 
pinions 
Down from his mountain-nest, scaring the 
dove. 


Hail, son of Greece! bright around thee thy 
glory 
As that on the heads of heroes doth shine: 
ARISTON shall live in song and in story ; 
Immortal with Greece his name shall 
entwine. 


SCENE II.—A Porch before the Temple of 
JUPITER, 2” the midst of a Grove. 


HEROCLES, 
How bright Apollo drives his steeds 
to-day, 
That earth and sky may smile in light on 
Greece ! 
The air breathes joyous life! the sea- 
waves dance ; 
Sweet flowers from brilliant leaves give 
grateful scents ; 
The very birds seem glad, and azure- 
crown’d 
Hymettus in his love stands kissing 
heaven. 
CALOPHOS, 
Some Power unknown has thus hurl d off 
our foe, 
Who more than Jove deserves a temple 
here ! 
Be thanks to Him who sits throned o’er 
our gods! 
One day the Persian’s arms are girdling 
Greece ; 
The next, on land sees but his ghastly 
dead, 
And strewn upon the sea his shatter’d 
ships. 
ARISTON, 
But terrible the price of liberty ! 
Brave Aristippus, Philippon the true, 
Iolo, with the shades! With batter’d 
helm, 
And shield, and spear-pierced through the 
neck, the first 
I saw beneath a Median’s foot pour out 
his life. 
The next, on snorting horse, whose eye 
shot fire, 
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Was, dangling, hurl’d far on amid the foe, 

Where Syrian darts in clouds hid from 
my view. 

Iolo, O ye gods, how hard his fate ! 

I saw him stagger, fighting as he fell, 

Gash'd o’er with wounds, and striking to 
the last, 

Till on the earth, a Persian cleft his head, 

And toss’d, in hate, it gory through the 


air. 
May such a sight no more salute mine 
eyes ! 
CALOPHOS, 
Well, now ’tis o’er—the dead beyond 
recall ; 
And it is ours in joy to give our thanks. 
ARISTON, 
Ah! master, know that I have paid thy 
debt. 
Who press’d my back—as once I lay on 
his— 


Than I a heavier weight—with shorter legs 

But bigger calves—enough to tire an ox— 

Pursued by Persian wolves who wish’d 
his flesh— 

And groaning like some school-boy in the 
spring . 

O’er-stuff'd with fruit? I will not tell his 


name, 
CALOPHOS. 


Ariston, truce, and keep thy secret well, 

Or both of us will dangle from the 
“ Clouds.” 

HEROCLES. 

And, nephew, I must cut thy brilliant 
plumes 

Before the players tear them on the stage, 

While Greece laughs at the man who 
saved her life. 

Thy youth appear’d, in one mad charge 
of thine, 

Hurling a handful on a Persian horde ; 

And up the hill, besides, thy murderous 
rush, 

ARISTON. 

The only test of war is victory ; 

That gives a crown where we deserve an 
ax, 

Our hope was not in flesh! it was in 

SOULS. 








ARISTON: 





Muscle to muscle match’d, and man to 

man, 

And ship to ship, we were a few mad 

boys 

Striving to hurl away the ponderous sea. 

Our will, and not our arms, our glory 
gain’d. 

One soldier strong in love to Greece is 
like 

A god in heaven’s immortal panoply ; 

And they who first stood firm ‘gainst 
Persian gold 

Were then ‘gainst Persian power invin- 
cible. 

Besides, despair but wins by boldest 
deeds : 

The onward snowflakes make the ava- 
lanche ; 

The onward flames will mountains wrap 
in fire. 

HEROCLES., 

Ariston, ‘tis well said; and on the stage 

May Greece prove kind to thee as I am 
now! 

But, see ! there come the spoils of Jupiter ! 

Well may our joy burst to exultant shouts. 


. ARISTON, 
Yea! let these trophies stir the heart of 
Greece 
And loose her lip to shake the dome of 
heaven ! 

Enter People and Soldiers, bearing the spoils of 
battle.—A fter a brief interval, they separate 
into a small and a large party, representing 

.Greece and Persia.— Then, in a mock fight, 
the latter flies vanguished.]| 
CALOPHOS. 
See there a tatter’d Syrian banner float 
Stiff with its splendid blazonry of gold ! 
One Spartan snatch’d it from a hundred 


guards. 

There come the quiver of a Scythian 
chief, 

An Arab’s bow, and a fire-breathing 
horse ! 


Behold a Persian shield round as the sun 

'That flashes from its brass! That 
Median helm 

With batter’d crest, sat on some royal 








brow ; 











A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


A jewel there burns like an eye of Mars— 
Beneath, the crown of a long line of 
kings ! 
Robes, girdles, chariots, arms—pile after 
pile— 
On sea and land our noble triumph show. 
HEROCLES, 
The crowd divides—on this side; few for 
Greece, 
And there, on that a multitudinous foe ! 
How loud the shouts! How wild the 
mimic fight ! 
The Persian flies, while planted in his 
camp 
Our Grecian flag in triumph waves its 
folds ! 
Good Calophos, the trophies are prepared. 
Herald, peal o’er the grove a signal-blast! 
[The trumpet sounds, and ail the people collect 
before the porch of the temple, where the 
trophies have been piled. 
HEROCLES. 
Let all Greece bow while earth gives 


thanks to heav’n! 
[Ad kneel. 
THE PRIEST. 


Olympian Jove, we to thy image kneel, 

And feel thy majesty, pleased now by 
blood. 

Thine, nature’s crown, and thine, this 
lower world. 

Thine eye beholds, thy power encircles 
all, 

While nations can but rise and fall in 
thee. 

From thy high throne of clouds regard 
our Greece, 

Accept her thanks for thundering on her 
foes, 

And to her soil eternal freedom grant ! 

The spoils receive we place before thee 
now, 

And smile propitious while we utter 
praise ! 

[Ad arise. 
HEROCLES, 

Now, Calophos, discharge thy gracious 

task! 
CALOPHOS. 

For her whose vigilance was bless’d to 

Greece 
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Has been decreed this dove of Persian 
gold: 
The Agora to Ino votes the gift. 


ARISTON, 
To Athens thanks! I'll give it to my 


wife. ‘ 
CALOPHOS, 


And here a picture set around with gems: 

A youth on flowers sleeps near a preci- 
pice, 

Beneath which roars a torrent over rocks ; 

A mother sits beside her dreaming son ; 

Above I read these words in letter’d 
gold— 

“Helia’s maternal 
saved.” 


love has Athens 


ARISTON, 
My tears dropp’d on the gift attest our 


thanks. 
CALOPHOS, 


Ariston, taken from our battle-spoils 

I hold a crown for thine own brow 
decreed: 

Bright-blazon’d on its jewel’d rim I see— 

“ All Greece ARISTON calls Deliverer.”’ 

[Ariston Aneels, and is crowned by CALoPHOS 
amid shouts of the people; and then rising, 
speaks. 
ARISTON, 

My Calophos ! first honor to the gods, 

From whose immortal wings drops vic- 
tory, 

And in whose will men are but instru- 
ments. 

As their own gift we take the praise of 
Greece ; 

Yet I, amid these shouts, and ‘neath this 
crown, 

Stand here to blush since I can boast no 
scar, 

While I see those who from grim battle 
snatch’d 

Not graceful wreaths, but victory with 
wounds. 

The private soldier bears the brunt of 
war, 

And wins the garland his commander 
wears, 

There is a man whose arm is on the 
field ! 

Another there who left behind his blood ; 
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That soldier's eyes, cut into by a sword, 

Roll now in night and pain, nor see this 
pomp ; 

While, he, a sailor, on a grappling ship 

Lost both his hands, which, dropping, 

_ tinged the sea. 

Yon brave man’s breast was pierced by 
Scythian darts, 

And from this vet’ran’s flesh I pluck’d 


a spear. 
Then where our dead—true saviors of 
our soil ? 
Go where the jackals yell, the vultures fly, 





ARISTON. 


To find their dust whose spirits smile 
o'er Greece ! 

High on the soil where battle laid them 
low 

Be ours to raise their mcenuments in 
brass 

Carved from their spoils ; 
immortal names, 

Stamp’d on our coins, and chanted in 
our songs, 

Hand to our sons, taught thus to die for 
Greece ! 

Eternal Freedom lives in martyr deeds, 


and their 








ARTICLE IV. 


THE MORAL CONDITION OF FRANCE 
IN 1874. 


E, DE PRESSENSE, D.D. 


OUR years have elapsed since France passed through a terri- 
ble crisis in her history. After having plunged into one of 
the most hazardous of wars, with a careless imprudence which was 
positively criminal when we consider the incalculable evils it en- 
tailed, she issued from it mutilated, impoverished, and a prey to 
internal dissensions. Then followed the terrible insurrection which, 
after all her other misfortunes, utterly overwhelmed her. It seemed 
for a while as if she must succumb in a crisis so prolonged and so 
complicated. This, however, was not to be. Thanks to a repara- 
tive and truly patriotic Government, having for its head the illus- 
trious statesman who had energetically resisted the follies of the 
preceding administration, which at the last was more than ever 
culpable and fatal, France has been enabled to win respect, to sup- 
press the insurrection, to pay five milliards to Prussia as a ransom 
for her invaded territory, to submit to heavy taxes, and to apply her- 
self to agricultural and commercial industry, in order to promote the 
economy which engenders prosperity, while passing through, at the 
same time, a financial crisis which agitated both hemispheres. 

It will not do for us, however, to cherish illusions: it must be 
acknowledged that the moral regeneration has not kept pace with 
the material renaissance. One of our most experienced statesmen, 
who has a thorough knowledge of his country, once said that a 
Frenchman showed as much wisdom in the administration of his 
private property as he was lacking in that attribute where public 
affairs were concerned. Economical, prudent, and industrious in 
family matters, he gambles recklessly with the destinies of his coun- 
try, under the inspiration of a furious party spirit which puts every 
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thing in jeopardy. This explains the chronic instability of French 
political institutions. Hence the reason that the republic has to- 
day so much difficulty in establishing itself on a definite basis, since 
it responds to the necessities and possibilities of the present moment 
alone. It is true that the country at large shows itself much wiser 
than its governing classes, who have been unwilling to renounce 
their party prejudices. Like the idolaters of the East, who prefer 
their idols to the true God, the different parties have too often placed 
their respective fetishes above their love of country, albeit that 
country has need of all her sons to aid in her regeneration. We 
may say with truth that after our misfortunes, and in view of the 
impossibility which confronted the monarchists, owing to their own 
dissensions, of restoring one of the three monarchies, the republic 
was at once the res publica to which it was indispensable to subordi- 
nate all individual preferences. The French people not only failed 
to make this sacrifice, but they even deposed, on the 24th of May, 
1873, the great citizen who had himself worked so strenuously to 
promote the late inevitable crisis. M. Thiers was by no means a 
republican in theory: his political life had always been allied to the 
cause of constitutional monarchy. He understood that the hour 
had come to break away from all prejudices and preferences, and he 
endeavored to found a conservative republic on a wise and patriotic 
basis. This is the crime for which it was impossible to pardon him. 
On the morrow of his fall, the parties which had coalesced to depose 
him found themselves disintegrated and powerless, and this will con- 
tinue to be their condition so long as they refuse, as M. Thiers 
himself expresses it, to make that sacrifice of preference to judg- 
ment, which wisdom demands. The real cause of the delay in 
accomplishing this, is because they are actuated by religious rather 
than political motives. The royalist parties are nothing if not cleri- 
cal, and clericalism has formed the project of reconquering France. 
We are thus prepared to resolve the policy which we have but 
lightly touched upon, into a sort of moral statistic of the great 
country which has been in turn the terror, the admiration, and the 
pity of the world. Let us try to discover from whence come the 
influences which are dominant to-day in moral and religious affairs. 
It will demonstrate the philosophy of our contemporaneous history. 
I. The triumph of Catholicism in France in the past, and the 
individual and exaggerated form it has worn in the present, constitute 
the secret springs of her destinies. It must not be supposed that 
the French character is incompatible with the austere and stalwart 
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religion of the Reformation, since it proved itself capable of assimila- 
tion with it in the sixteenth century, and imparted to it a new ele- 
ment without losing any of its own individuality. The Reformation 
has had no more eminent or heroic representatives than Coligny and 
Duplessis-Mornay, and it will only be sufficient to mention Calvin and 
Theodore de Béza to recall what France has contributed to it in the 
ecclesiastic and theological sphere. If we descend from these lofty 
examples, which might possibly be regarded as exceptions proving no 
rule, and consider the masses of the French Protestants in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, they will not be found to be behind 
their co-religionists of other countries—firm, courageous, and indom- 
itable, and displaying the noble qualities of their race. If France had 
followed the examples of Germany and of England in the sixteenth 
century, she would have escaped her subsequent stormy and variable 
destiny ; we would never have seen her pendulous between despotism 
and anarchy. Was it not Protestant France, thanks to the genius 
of Calvin, which gave the type, in the synodical constitution, of the 
representative government in its wisest form? Unfortunately, it was 
supplanted in the sixteenth century by the Catholicism of the Valois, 
after a prolonged struggle, for there was a time when the chances 
were nearly equal between the two factions. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in the seventeenth century completed the work of 
the persecutions of the sixteenth. Had it not been for this abomi- 
nable crime on the part of the ancient monarchy, France might have 
preserved a quiet, liberal, and industrious peasantry, which would 
have enriched and tranquilized the country by preventing all violent 
reactions. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes not only resulted 
in exiling from the country an aristocracy which it was impossible to 
replace from the middle classes, but moreover eliminated a ponder- 
ous element which would have preserved the equilibrium of forces 
in its great revolutionary crisis, and might possibly have prevented it 
altogether. An illustrious historian of the French Revolution, M. 
Quinet, has forcibly expressed this idea. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes made possible the events of the eighteenth century, 
and raised on high that terrible ax which felled not only the para- 
sitical branches of the ecclesiastical tree, but strove, in the blindness 
of its rage, to tear it up by the roots. It was the odious régime of 
the last years of Louis XIV.’s reign, to which Madame de Maintenon 
gave the impress of her dry, narrow, and implacable spirit, that led 
to the reaction during the Regency, and, what was perhaps even 
worse than the “ petits soupers”’ of the Duc d’Orleans, to those 
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intellectual orgies in which the D’Holbachs and the Diderots carried 
‘atheism to its furthest limits. The French mind had been confined 
in a species of im pace. It emerged intoxicated with anger, eager 
for independence, and ready to demolish all that it had previously 
adored. The French people knew religion merely as a yoke, and 
therefore they exclaimed, with Voltaire, “ Away with the curse!” 
To do him justice, the great scoffer of the eighteenth century was 
the great avenger of the national mind; a melancholy vengeance, 
since it proved as fatal to the nation as the abuses which so justly 
called it forth. Thus it was that the great and generous movement 
of 1789 was perverted from its outset ; that, born as it was in part 
from religious anger, it eliminated the divine and Christian motive 
from its work; that it addressed itself only to the rights of man, 
while denying the rights of God, to whose service we are pledged. 
Therefore it was incapable of laying the foundations of a truly solid 
structure, aside from a few indestructible social reforms. It was not 
grounded upon a rock. Hence the instability to which France is 
“even yet a martyr. 
It was not alone Protestantism that was overcome in the seven- 
teenth century, but also the truly Christian Catholicism of Port 
‘Royal. France, after having rejected Protestantism, still preserved 
a happy alternative, which was to develop the Gallicanism she had 
“professed at the Council of Constance in the time of Gerson. She 
‘could in so doing inaugurate a more tolerant if less complete reform 
‘than that of Luther and of Calvin. Jansenism was an attempt at a 
“mitigated reform, which was more than animated by the most earnest 
‘Christian spirit. St. Cyran, Arnould, Sylvestre de Sacy, Mére Ange- 
‘lique, and Mére Agnes, combined to form a pure and radiant focus 
of exalted Christianity, which glorified the doctrine of grace, and 
with its holy flames consumed while it assayed the hypocritical and 
worldly devotion then every where prevalent. Pascal still remains the 
greatest writer of France, the highest type of her genius. While, in 
his Pensdes, he has simply sketched the most sublime and the most 
conclusive of Christian apologies, as persuasive and powerful to this 
day as when it first saw the light, his Provinciales have proved the 
most terrible of scourges to those modern money-changers of the 
temple who sell holy things at the price of their worldly authority. 
‘It is these barterers, alas, who had put to flight the true spiritual 
priesthood. The adversaries of Port Royal suppressed by force those 
‘whose doctrines they were unable to refute. They accomplished 
‘its destruction after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
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tombs of the holy companions of Mére Angelique were desecrated, 
and their ashes scattered to the winds. The plow has passed over 
these sacred precincts, but, in the furrows it has made, nought can 
germinate but revengeful impiety, or the subjugation of conscience. 
The Bull Unigenitus, by carrying persecution to the death-beds of the 
last remaining disciples of Port Royal, achieved the demolition of the 
ancient Church of France. 

We know how all that had been suffered to remain of Gallicanism 
at the beginning of the century has disappeared. The Church has 
abandoned herself entirely to the Papacy, since, at the close of the 
Revolution, she was obliged to renounce her allegiance to civil power, 
which had then become wholly secular. The Ultramontane school 
grew in importance day by day. It counted among its supporters 
the principal bishops, all the religious orders, and a zealous press, 
which has been rightly called the “ Monarch of Abuse.” It was vain 
for a fraction of the French Church to attempt to resist the latest 
excesses of the Ultramontane school, by making an effort to estab- 
lish what was called Liberal Catholicism. Notwithstanding the 
eminent men who placed themselves at its head —notwithstanding 
the eloquence of Montalembert and of Lacordaire, and the sincere 
and exalted idealism of Pére Gratry, it was unable to resist the tide 
of contemporaneous Catholicism. It was beaten back, or what is 
still worse, engulfed by the stream. The Encyclical of 1864, with 
the commentary of the Syllabus, was a peremptory condemnation of 
all the aspirations of Liberal Catholicism. An attempt was made to 
construe the letter favorably to the cause, by means of subtile inter- 
pretations, which turned against the Jesuits their own methods of 
perverting texts from their true meanings. This four de force, dis- 
played in a celebrated pamphlet by the Bishop of Orleans, was no 
longer possible after the Council of 1870. The proclamation of the 
dogma of infallibility nipped all these equivocations in the bud; the 
only alternatives were either to reject every thing, or to accept all 
unreservedly. One voice alone was uplifted in the name of Christian 
conscience—that of Pére Hyacinthe, who had already been forced to 
retire from the chair of Notre Dame for having combated the tend- 
encies of the day with too much freedom. This noble voice was 
promptly suppressed, with the disdain and contempt affected by 
those who hastened to prostrate their consciences before that which 
Montalembert called the “ Idol of the Vatican,” and to disavow their 
declarations against papal infallibility. This absolute prostration on 
the part of Liberal Catholicism fell with cruel force on those earnest 
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men who had fought so long under its banners now lowered in the 
dust. Take for example the experience of Pére Gratry, when he 
submitted himself to Rome, after having written those vehement 
letters against the new dogma which established the fact that, accord- 
ing to history, it was contrary to Catholic tradition, and that its 
defenders were obliged to pervert it by unworthy falsifications of 
texts. He launched against them this indignant apostrophe : /ndig- 
natur Deus mendacio vestro. He may be said to have died of this 
submission, but his death is not the only one for which it is respon- 
sible. It was undoubtedly, and above all, the tendency to liberality 
which rendered Catholicism even acceptable to all noble minds, by 
concealing from thcm its real nature. Hereafter Ultramontanism 
can develop itself at its pleasure, without encountering any check, 
and can pursue its system to its ultimate consequences. It is not 
difficult to conjecture what has become of pulpit teaching under its 
influences ; it is now nothing more than a feverish exaltation of the 
Papacy. Every thing turns on its infallibility; religion is reduced 
to a simple question of power. It will be acknowledged that it 
serves as a poor nourishment for the soul and conscience, and that 
it contains nothing capable of elevating the nation. Piety tends 
more and more to become a fanatic and idolatrous devotion. The 
miracles of Lourdes and of La Salette coined money for the coffers 
of the Church. The worship of the Sacred Heart, a pitiable delu- 
sion clinging to the material side of religion even as much as did 
antique paganism, is the great fashionable adoration. Pilgrimages 
are constantly multiplying, and bear along to the feet of apocry- 
phal miracles excited multitudes, who, by their mode of adoring 
the Virgin, recall the cry which nearly cost St. Paul his life, ‘“ Great 
is Diana of Ephesus!” by comparing with it the later cry of “ Long 
live the Pope and his temporal power! Cursed be Italy and the 
French Revolution!’’ Last autumn this other acclamation was 
added to the list: “ Long live Henry V.! long live the legitimate 
king, whose dynasty and modern society fall together!” The great 
Church of the Sacred Heart which is to be erected at Mont Martre 
by a colossal subscription for which the National Assembly petitioned 
the legislative body controlling appropriations, is destined, in conse- 
‘quence of a mandate from the Archbishop of Paris, to become the 
temple of triumphant Ultramontanism, a sort of protest in stone 
‘against the fall of temporal power, and against the abolition of the 
privileges of the Church. This very archbishop the summer pre- 
vious had issued a mandate against Italy as a public enemy. It was 
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important that he should be supported in this dangerous proceed- 
ing by several other bishops, who took advantage of their position to 
fulminate threatening anathemas against Victor Emmanuel, while 
attacking at\the same time the Governments of Germany and Switz- 
erland for certain timid reservations they had made. The great cam- 
paign of petitions in favor of temporal power, inaugurated by the 
clergy at the close of the war, professedly in the interest of muti- 
lated France, and assuming her moral regeneration to be its chief 
object, independently of the desire to regain the morsel of land they 
had lost, was completely frustrated, owing to the peril it threatened 
to entail upon the country. The majority of the members of the 
National Assembly were forced to resign themselves to the unquali- 
fied acceptance of the situation in Italy. It was useless to attempt 
a denial of the importance of this event. It will lead to the great- 
est historic consequences, since it denotes the definite termination 
of Roman theocracy. The Catholic party has sought to counterbal- 
ance this defeat, in making use of its influence in the National As- 
sembly to map out laws which may eventually redound to its advan- 
tage. It forms a preponderating element in the chief councils of 
public instruction, in which its bishops take prominent parts. It has 
thus far succeeded in domineering over public instruction, and has 
discarded the great system of compulsory education which the coun- 
try eagerly demanded at the close of the late disastrous struggle. 
It clamored through all its journalistic mouth-pieces for a decree 
enabling it to establish great Ultramontane unversities for the pur- 
pose of creating a breach in similar lay institutions, in order that the 
rising generations might be trained in the doctrines of the Syllabus. 
It seeks to usurp authority over the national army, by passing a law 
upon almonry, giving the upper hand to the clergy, which is unpre- 
cedented in all the past. It profits by its influence with the present 
Government, to inspire it with prejudices against universal religious 
liberty, to obtain dishonorable injunctions against civil interments, 
and to exercise a truly insupportable tyranny over the entire coun- 
try. This is the present condition of France in 1874, eighty-five 
years after the French Revolution. We can easily understand the 
irritation that such a reaction could not fail to produce. Unhappily, 
the feeling of animosity does not stop at religious observances as 
the sole object of contention, but rises to the spirit of religion itself, 
and we find ourselves confronting the lamentable antithesis of an 
oppressive Church, and a radical unbelief. 

II. If we consider the moral condition of that portion of the 
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nation aside from Protestantism, which has escaped the influence of 
Catholicism, and of which the contemplation brings us to the conclu- 
sion of this study, we will find that the opposition to Christianity 
has greatly developed itself within the last few years. It has even 
acquired an absolute character to which it has long been a stranger. 
For thirty years the prevailing philosophy was the deistic spirit- 
ualism of M. Cousin, which at bottom, would have been able, from 
a religious point of view, to resolve itself into a profession of the 
faith of Rousseau’s Vicatre Savoyard. The eclectic school, so called 
because it pretended to derive the elements of truth from an extended 
research among all systems, ruled supreme over the French Uni- 
versity. It was rationalistic at heart, and rejected revelation, but it 
affected a great respect for Christianity, which it was pleased to 
regard as a tradition of its own system, appealing to the people at 
large, where miracles, like the pictures in children’s books, served 
as illustrations of the texts. This inconsistent spiritualism, which 
acknowledged a personal and living God, and which still denied him 
the rights of mediator in our unhappy state of affairs, could not main- 
tain itself a great while without challenging serious attacks. The inva- 
sion of Hegel’s philosophy dealt the first blow. Auguste Comte at 
the same time established the school of Positivism, which declared 
that all was uncertainty beyond the vail of things visible, that we 
must needs be contented with positive facts, and that we should 
organize science by abolishing the category of the absolute. M. 
Littré contributed powerfully to the success of this school by his 
learned works, of which the style was so clear and concise. The 
most brilliant /:¢térateurs gave it the support of their talents, and it 
is well known that M. Sainte Beure, our late eminent critic, became 
toward the close of his life an almost zealous disciple. Simulta- 
neously the bold and decided materialism of Biichner diffused itself 
over Paris, and immediately created a preponderating influence in 
the school of medicine. The mystic, and at bottom skeptic Panthe- 
ism of M. Renan, exercised a morbid charm over minds which were 
repulsed by materialism, but it certainly did not tend to lead them 
toward Christianity, as a perusal of his Life of Jesus will testify. 
Finally, the school of English skepticism, which, beginning with the 
moral obligation, dissolves the primary intuitions of the soul in the 
crucible of a subtile analysis, has recently obtained many disciples 
in France. 

From all these combined influences, strengthened as they are 
by the legitimate antipathy aroused by Ultramontanism, there has 
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resulted a marked intellectual movement, which tends to lead our 
rising generations far from the cause of Christianity, and from all 
that is spiritual. This constitutes the gravest side of the situa- 
tion: the minds of men have not known where to stop in their 
opposition to Catholicism. They begin by an unqualified accept- 
ance of its tenets; then, when it proclaims itself the sole authentic 
representative of Christianity, instead of distinguishing between the 
essence of religion and its outwardly defective form, they jump at the 
conclusion that it is their duty to reject religion itself. Not satisfied 
with this, they moreover involve all laws, moral and divine, in the same 
anathema, and fall, without even passing through atransition state, 
from an authoritative faith to the depths of a fearful skepticism, or 
an absolute materialism which neither acknowledges the soul nor 
God, and which borders upon the denial of moral liberty. What is 
still worse is the fact that this radical unbelief is not confined to 
the heights of literary and scientific culture alone. It descends to 
the laboring classes of the population, and inspires them with a furi- 
ous hatred for every thing that suggests religion, as if they could 
perceive the spirit of the Paris Commune still animating its decrees, 
Naturally enough, the authoritative proceedings of Catholicism, and 
the privileges it enjoys, encourage this tendency. 

We must not exaggerate, however. Between these two extremes 
there isan important body of the French people, which has pre- 
served its religious faith, and, taking but little account of the changes 
Catholicism has undergone, still seeks in it the gratification of sin- 
cere religious sentiments. The present hour is a grave one, never- 
theless; and it can not be ignored that there is a great falling off in 
the influence exercised by Christianity. This is as plainly seen in 
the domains of literature and art as in that of public morals. The 
heaven-sent inspiration is wanting in the greatest productions of the 
pen and the pencil. Full relief is given to the picturesque side of 
things, or rather, in speaking of literature, an appeal is made to an 
enfevered passion over which moral ideas have no control. 

The mundane life whirls through its frivolous turmoils with more 
ardor than ever before. A terrible ennui gnaws at hearts which seek 
to drown it in the cup of dissipation. From time to time a tragic 
death or a suicide floats to the surface of luxury, and denotes the 
bitter dregs that lie at the bottom of the soul that is without faith 
in Heaven. ‘ 

We will say little here of French Protestantism. It deserves a 
chapter by itself. A great and beautiful mission is certainly opened 
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before it, could it only escape internal dismemberment. The Re- 
formed Church allied to the State is, we know, divided between two 
great factions: one remains true to the Christian faith; the other 
inclines more and more to rationalism, and is determined to reject 
every profession of belief. The State madea concession to the ortho- 
dox party, allowing them to convene a General Synod, which assembled . 
in June, 1872. They were in the majority, and they decreed that a ; 
profession of Christian faith, broad and concise throughout in what- 
ever concerns the great supernatural facts upon which Christianity 

rests, should constitute the basis of the Church, and be incumbent 
in the future upon all clergymen. The rationalistic faction, which 4 | 
forms an important minority, since the division of voices was as ten to 
twelve, refused to sit at the second session of the Synod, in November, 
1872. It was the perfection of schism. The Government, which had 
convoked the Synod, naturally accepted its decisions, but it was none 
the less disposed on that account to treat with the dissenting party, 
and to bring about a settlement of the revenues of the Church, which 
accords an equal portion to each of the factions. So the matter 
stands at present. Let us hope that, once independently established, 
the Synodical Evangelical Church will be at liberty to devote itself 
to the furtherance of a salutary propaganda in our country. It is 
easy, at all events, to predict that it is not yet at its last stage, and 
that present occurrences prepare the way for the rupture of its con- 
nection with the State. The Synod of 1872 has even issued a vote 
to this effect. A certain number of evangelical congregations have 
already been established for several years in perfect independence 
and serve to indicate the course of future events. 

Even in spite of divisions and dissensions, Evangelical Protestant- 
ism has been enabled to exert great zeal in propagating its doctrines 
in France. It has won precious victories over Catholicism ; has been 
the means of widely diffusing the Sacred Scriptures, and, when- 
ever a way has been opened to it, has embraced the opportunity to 
profit by it. It is universally respected, and we may well hope that 
the separation of Church and State, which is inscribed on the heart 
of every true Liberal, will be proclaimed here in a few years, to 
the abolishment of those official schemes tending to maintain reli- 
gious torpor. A vast career of interior missionary labor will thus be 
opened, and the Church will be prepared to enter it with energy and 
courage. 

We do not wish to conclude this study of the present moral con- 
dition of France with words of discouragement. We feel assured 
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that she has not passed through the terrible trials of the past few 
years in vain. They have done great service in revealing the inca- 
pacity of all but true Christianity to effect a country’s regeneration. 
When France, to all appearances, was about to expire, the old physi- 
cians whom she had summoned, the Religion of Authority, and the 
Philosophy of Unbelief, presented themselves at her bedside; their. 
éfforts failed to revive her, and they withdrew ignominiously from the 
scene. 

From this we dare to hope that she will turn at last to that which 
j J alone can say to society in general, as well as to each individual, 

| Ascend! France retains all her material and intellectual vitality. 
The day upon which she accepts the gospel of liberty she will have 
discovered the secret of her regeneration, which she has sought for 
in vain until now in a religion without liberty and in a philosophy 
without God. 
VOL. I.—42 



























ARTICLE V. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 
Pror. C. A. YOUNG. 


ROBABLY no subjects of scientific research have ever attracted 

more attention than those relating to the Sun. His preémi- 
nence in our system, as the controller of all planetary motions, and 
the origin and mainspring of all material energy in the Earth and 
her sister worlds, invests with supreme interest every problem con- 
cerning his nature and modes of action. And this interest has of 
late been deepened and freshened by the invention of the spectro- 
scope, an instrument of longer range, and in some respects of higher 
efficiency, than any before at our command. Not that, as some 
seem to imagine, it is capable of solving all the perplexing problems 
connected with the subject, but it has opened many a clear path 
through former obscurities, and in all directions has improved our 
position and advanced our front. The progress in our knowledge 
of the Sun, effected during the past ten or twelve years, is really 
surprising ; and although there still remain some wide divergencies 
of opinion, even upon important points, and among high authorities, 
it is not too much to say that these disagreements continually 
diminish, and we may fairly expect that researches and discussions 
now in progress will at no very distant day bring about a substantial 
concord, and a satisfactory decision of most of the questions still 
debated. Our limits forbid an extended history of opinions. It 
must suffice to say that the first real step in the study of Solar- 
Physics was made when Scheiner and Galileo announced, to the 
horror of all good Aristotelians, that the sun is marked with spots, 
and from their apparent movement deduced the approximate time 
of his rotation. Since then we may note as eras in the development 
of the science, the discovery and demonstration by Wilson, in 17609, 
of the cavernous nature of the spots—that they are hollows in the 
solar surface, and not supernatant clouds of any kind; the researches 
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of the elder Herschel near the beginning of the present century, and 
the speculations of his son thirty or forty years later; the observation 
of the solar prominences in 1842; Schwabe’s remarkable discovery 
of the periodicity of the spots in 1851: the researches of Langier, 
Carrington, and De la Rue, revealing the significant law of the sun's 
rotation, viz. that there isa regular diminution of the angular velocity 
of the solar surface as we proceed either north or south from his 
equator, so that while a spot on the equator completes its circuit in a 
little more than twenty-five days, a spot, 40° north or south of the 
equator would require no less than twenty-eight. Then we come 
to the eclipse of 1860, and the first successes in eclipse photography 
by De la Rue and Secchi. A year or two more brings us to the 
admirable work of Kirchoff upon the chemical constitution of the sun, 
the first, and even yet the most astonishing and important astro- 
nomical application of the newly invented spectroscope. Next we 
come to the eclipse of 1868, and the spectroscopic analysis of the 
solar prominences immediately followed as a most brilliant corollary, 
by the invention of the method which, by means of the spectroscope, 
enables us to study at any time, and as easily as the spots them- 
selves, the phenomena of the sun’s atmosphere, before visible only 
during the fleeting moments of.totality—an invention which opens 
before us a new science of solar meteorology, and has justly asso- 
ciated in an undying renown the names of Lockyer and Janssen. 

The eclipse of 1869 brought the spectroscopic solution of the 
problem of the corona; and the subsequent eclipses of 1870 and 
1871 have each added something to our understanding of the sub- 
ject; while the discussions as to the nature and cause of the spots, 
now going on between Faye, Zéllner, Secchi, Tacchini, and others, 
can hardly fail to eliminate many errors, and to establish important 
conclusions. The present year, moreover, is sure to be historical, 
on account of the transit of Venus which distinguishes its closing 
month, and is expected greatly to increase the accuracy of our 
knowledge of the sun’s distance, and therefore of his dimensions. 

For our purposes, the sun may be regarded as composed of four 
distinct portions, which may be consideted more or less apart : 

First, a central core ; inaccessible, of course, to any direct observa- 
tion, so that its nature and conditions are only to be inferred with 
more or less certainty by methods indirect and circuitous. 

Secondly, the photosphere, or luminous shell, which forms the 
visible surface of the sun. This is the seat of the processes which 
evolve the solar light and heat; to it pertain the spots and faculz ; 
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and until the invention of the spectroscope, this was the only region 
subject to our observation, except during an eclipse. 

Third, above the photosphere, and resting upon it as a founda- 
tion, lies the so-called chromosphere, an envelope composed largely 
of glowing hydrogen, portions of which, here and there carried high 
above the solar surface, form the now well-known clouds and flames 
designated as the prominences, whose spectroscopic investigation 
has so much occupied all students of solar science for the last four 
or five years. 

Fourth, and finally, we have what Janssen has named “ the coro- 
nal atmosphere,” since to it is mainly due the corona, or glory of light 
which surrounds the sun during a total eclipse, and constitutes the 
most beautiful and impressive phenomenon of the whole event. 
This atmosphere, if such a word can properly be applied to what is 
not a sphere at all, envelops the whole sun and chromosphere with 
a close array of luminous streamers, which extend in some directions 
nearly a million of miles from the solar surface, and in structure, 
density, and instability bear some resemblances to those of our 
Aurora Borealis. 

As to the sun’s central core, the opinion which now generally pre- 
vails, though not without some dissent, is that it is gaseous. The 
reasons which almost compel this conclusion are easily stated. In 
the first place, knowing the sun’s distance, we readily compute its 
diameter, which turns out to be nearly 108 times that of the earth, or, 
in round numbers, 860,000 miles.* Now, since the bulks of different 
spheres are proportional t6 the cubes of their diameters, it follows 
that the volume of the sun, to use the technical term, is 108 x 108 
x 108 times greater than that of the earth; in other words, it 
would require about 1,250,000 of the earth to make a globe as large 
in volume as the sun. 

Again, we can also find how many times the weight, or more 
properly the mass of the sun exceeds that of the earth: the process 
is not very difficult, though perhaps its explanation lies a little be- 
yond the scope of these pages, nor is the result doubtful, except by 
a small percentage, which depends chiefly upon the uncertainty of 
our present knowledge of the sun’s distance. Now, according to the 

* Very few, we imagine, get from this bare statement any adequate conception of the 
vastness of the solar orb. Conceive the earth placed at its center so that the inner surface 
of the photospheric shell should be our sky; then the moon, which is distant nearly 
240,000 miles, would pursue her accustomed orbit far within the bounding sphere ; and 
indeed, if the earth had a second satellite at almost twice the moon’s distance, this also 
would come within our firmament. 
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best determinations, we find that the sun is about 320,000 times as 
heavy as the earth; and since, as we have seen, it is a million and a 
quarter times as bulky, it follows that its average density is less than 
that of the earth nearly in the proportion of one to four; and this, 
although we know by means of the spectroscope that conspicuous 
among the materials of which the sun is composed are metals, whose 
density, even when not under pressure and in the liquid form, far 
exceeds that which has been mentioned. For since the earth has a 
mean specific gravity of about 54, it follows that that of the sun is 
only about 1445, while the density of iron, titanium, manganese, chro- 
mium, copper, zinc, magnesium, etc., range from 1.75 to 9. Of the 
substances known to exist in the sun, only sodium and hydrogen are 
lighter than the sun’s mean density. It is to be remembered, also, 
that since the force of gravity at the sun’s surface is twenty-eight 
times as great as on the earth, the effect of the weight of the strata 
near the surface in compressing and increasing the density of the 
central parts must be correspondingly powerful. As things stand, 
then, there seems to be no possibility of admitting that the sub- 
stances which compose the sun are mainly in the solid or liquid state, 
for in that case the mean density must almost necessarily far exceed 
that of the earth. This conclusion is strengthened by what we know 
of the intensity of the heat at the solar surface, where, although 
exposed to the cold of outer space, we find a temperature sufficient 
to keep the solar atmosphere charged with the vapors of the metals 
we have mentioned. We can hardly doubt, therefore, that in the 
interior of the sun the temperature must be such as to make the 
existence of the metals in the solid or even the liquid state quite 
impossible. And yet the theory that they are in a gaseous state is 
not without difficulties. A few years ago it would have been urged 
with great plausibility that, under such a pressure as must obtain at 
the center of the sun, every gas would necessarily be liquefied ; and 
it would have been impossible to meet the objection by any knowl- 
edge then in our possession. The recent researches of Andrews 
have, however, shown that a vapor or gas, if above a certain critical 
temperature, refuses to be liquefied by any pressure whatever, but, 
growing denser and denser under the pressure, still maintains its 
gaseous characteristics,* which are continuous expansibility under 


* Perhaps a little fuller explanation may be allowable on this point, which is often mis- 
understood. Suppose a mass of liquid to be contained in a close vessel which it just fills, 
and compressed by some enormous force: now let the vessel grow gradually larger, thus 
relieving the pressure ; the liquid will expand, at first keeping the vessel full, but at last, 
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diminishing pressure without the formation of a free surface of equi- 
librium, continuous expansion under increasing temperature without 
the attainment of a boiling-point, and, in the case of a mixture of 
different substances, a uniform diffusion of each through the whole 
space occupied, according to the law of Dalton and without regard 
to specific gravity. 

These essential distinctions between liquids and condensed gases 
are often misunderstood ; but it is the more necessary to keep sight 
of them, as in many most important respects the mechanical pro- 
perties of gaseous matter condensed by pressure to the specific 
gravity of water are identical with those of liquids; especially if at 
the same time intensely heated—for then, 4s Maxwell has shown, the 
viscosity, or power of resisting motions, is greatly increased ; so that 
a mass of hydrogen at the sun’s center may very possibly in its 
mechanical behavior much more resemble pitch than what we are 
familiar with as gas and vapor. 

It must be noted further, and is urged as an objection by many, 
though we fail to appreciate its force, that if the sun’s central core 
is gaseous, then the temperature at the sun’s center must be enor- 
mous—to be reckoned in millions of degrees, perhaps millions of 
millions. If it were not so, even the lightest gas, as hydrogen, and 
at the temperature of the sun’s surface, would by the inconceivable 
(but not incalculable) pressure be condensed so as to be hundreds of 
times heavier than platinum itself. We speak somewhat vaguely, 
even if heat is supplied to keep its temperature from falling, a time will come when the 
liquid will no longer fill the vessel, but an empty space will be left above a well-defined 
surface—a space empty, that is, of the liquid, but of course occupied with its vapor. Now, 
if we take a similar vessel filled with a compressed gas whose density at first may even 
exceed that of the liquid before mentioned, and allow it to expand in the manner described, 
supplying heat enough to keep its temperature from falling below the critical point, there 
will never come a time when it will cease to fill the vessel, nor will it ever form a surface 
like the liquid. 

Again, if we take a cylinder with a weighted piston fitting closely in it, and, filling with 
a liquid the space below the piston, apply heat, the liquid will for a while expand gradually 
as its temperature rises, but at last, when some certain temperature, depending upon the 
nature of the liquid and the pressure of the piston, is attained, it will cease to grow hotter 
by the further application of heat, but instead will begin to boil. If, however, the space 
below the piston be occupied by a gas, no such thing will happen ; the gas will, without 
limit or discontinuity, grow hotter and expand regularly on the application of heat. 

As to the third criterion distinguishing even greatly compressed gases from liquids. In 
a mixture of liquids of different specific gravities, having no chemical reactions upon each 
other, the different materials tend to separate and arrange themselves according to their 
specific gravities—for example, quicksilver, water, and oil ; but a mixture of different gases, 
under however great pressure or at whatever temperature, behaves in no such way; each 
gas distributes itself precisely as if the others were not in existence, only more slowly, 
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because the numerical conditions of the problem are not very accu- 
rately known, though the general correctness of the result is certain. 
Heat alone, of enormous intensity, can counteract this effect, and 
give us the small density observed. For our own part, considering 
what we know of the amount, constancy, and permanence of the sun’s 
radiation, we find no difficulty in conceding any internal temperature 
which may be necessary to account for the facts. As has been inti- 
mated, however, this theory of the gaseous nature of the sun (which 
seems to have been first suggested by Secchi, and has since been 
developed by Faye, who is its most conspicuous defender, and gener- 
ally credited with its paternity) has not always been in vogue, and is 
not yet accepted by all. The Herschels, especially Sir William, con- 
tended vigorously for a solid, dark, and habitable globe within the 
photosphere, protected from its blaze by a layer of non-luminous 
cloud. Kirchoff(and Zéllner follows him) asserts that the central globe 
is liquid, or at least has a liquid shell. Spoerer affirms, as a result of 
his observations, that there is a marked tendency in the spots to break 
out at certain fixed points on the solar surface rather than others, 
and therefore the sun’s shell, or some portion of it, must be solid— 
at least sufficiently so to make it somewhat permanent, and to allow 
it to possess what we may call, by way of accommodation, geograph- 
ical peculiarities. If he is not mistaken as to his fact there would 
seem to be no escape from his conclusion, but at present the fact 
is doubted, and it is generally supposed that he has been misled by 
accidental coincidences. Time will show. Others hold yet different 
views ; and it must be admitted frankly that the theory we advocate 
as on the whole the most satisfactory, can not yet be regarded as 
any thing more thanan hypothesis: it is not to be held asa scientific 
certainty until further researches shall have cleared up many diffi- 
culties. At present, as Mr. Proctor has very forcibly pointed out, 
we find the validity of our inferences continually impeached by the 
great difference between solar and terrestrial conditions. It is risky, 
to say the least, to reason conhdently as to the state of affairs on 
the sun by applying laws based upon experiments made under such 
circumstances of temperature and pressure as we can command in 
our laboratories; especially when some of the most important of 
those laws are, confessedly, even on the earth’s surface, mere approx- 
imations. 
As to the nature of the photosphere, or visible surface of the 
sun, opinions are much more accordant. All the observable phe- 
nomena, with hardly an exception, concur in representing it as a 
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sheet of ‘luminous cloud: its peculiar granulated structure, the swift 
mobility of its constituent filaments, and the remarkable appearances 
presented by the spots and faculz, are all consistent with this idea 
and readily explained by it. And if, as is most likely according to 
what has been said, the main body of the sun is in fact a huge globe 
of mingled vapors and gases at such a temperature that even the 
enormous force of solar gravity can only reduce them toa density a 
little greater than that of water, it is perfectly easy to account for 
the existence of such a cloud-sheet: it is simply a necessary conse- 
quence of the cooling of these vapors at the outer surface of the 
globe, where they come in contact with the cold of space. Under 
such circumstances condensation must result, for just the same rea- 
sons and in the same manner as that which produces the water and 
snow clouds of our own atmosphere: minute drops or flakes must 
be formed, not of water and ice indeed, but of the materials which 
we know to exist upon the sun, and must descend in fiery rain and 
hail into the central depths to be again reévaporated. And as the 
descending matter is continually replaced by fresh supplies from 
below, there must result a vertical circulation of ascending streams 
and jets of vapor contesting the supremacy with down-pouring cata- 
racts and sheets of the products of condensation, and in consequence 
the upper surface of the cloud layer must be in a state of continual 
and intense disturbance, as observation directly shows. 

For it is found that the solar surface when examined with a pow- 
erful telescope is by no means uniformly bright, but mottled with 
a peculiar texture which has been very variously described, but 
may well enough be accounted for by supposing it to be formed of 
columnar clouds, floating vertically in the atmosphere of vapors out 
of which they are formed. The ends of the cloud columns, turned 
toward us, would appear like bright flecks on a less brilliant back- 
ground, of irregular and unstable form, moving rapidly and con- 
tinually changing their aspect. The measurements of Prof. Langley 
would assign to these granules an average diameter of from one 
hundred to two hundred miles. How long these cloud columns are 
it is not easy to tell, but judging by the appearances presented in the 
neighborhood of the spots, where we probably see them less fore- 
shortened, they may be supposed to be from one to five thousand 
miles in length, and the whole thickness of the photospheric sheet 
may be even greater. Here and there the surface is marked by bril- 
liant streaks known as the facule, most conspicuous near the edge 
of the sun’s disk, which on account of the absorption of the solar 
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atmosphere is much less brilliant than the center. They are simply 
photospheric clouds, whose summits rise above the general level of 
the surface, and sometimes form visible projections on the limb. 
But the most singular objects, and the most interesting, are the spots, 
whose origin and phenomena have as yet, we think, failed to receive 
any completely satisfactory explanation. They are dark blotches, of 
exceedingly irregular form, and consist essentially of two parts, a 
central “ umbra ” as it is called, surrounded by a lighter fringe known 
as the “ penumbra.” The umbra contains usually one or more rounded 
spots much darker than the rest, and known as “nuclei:” even the 
darkest nucleus, however, is dark only by contrast with the intenser 
light around; for when by means of a peculiar eyepiece, invented 
by Mr. Dawes, who first discovered these nuclei, we examine the 
umbra, excluding all light from the surrounding regions, it is found 
that even the darkest points are far too bright for the unprotected 
eye; and by the help of Prof. Langley’s polarizing eyepiece the 
color is seen to be a purple tint closely matching that portion of the 
spectrum near the fixed line H. 

That the spots are hollows, having a depth varying in different 
cases from two to ten thousand miles, may be considered as an estab- 
lished fact, admitted now almost without dissent. It was first ascer- 
tained by Wilson from the appearance which the spots present when 
near the sun’s limb, and has since been abundantly confirmed by the 
elaborate measurements of Langier, Carrington, and others. Select- 
ing a quiet, well-formed spot, such as is sometimes found remaining 
almost unchanged for weeks together, observations are made daily 
upon the position with reference to the sun’s limb of some well- 
defined point in the umbra, while at the same time other similar 
observations are made upon the position of some point near the edge 
of the penumbra. The result invariably shows that the point in the 
umbra describes, as the sun revolves, a smaller circle than that on the 
luminous surface, and that the umbra is several thousand miles below 
the general level of the photosphere. If the cavity be filled with 
transparent gas, as is probable, the effect would be to make the depth 
computed from the observations considerably too small, so that the 
real depth is likely to verge to the larger rather than the smaller 
values named. The spectroscope also gives consentaneous evidence. 
The spectrum of the umbra of a spot is found to differ from that of 
the neighboring portions of the solar surface, first, in a general dark- 
ening of the whole, second, in a widening and deepening of many of 
the dark lines, with, on the other hand, a thinning and sometimes 
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even an actual reversal of others, and third, in the presence of certain 
dark bands, sharply terminated on one edge, but shading out gradu- 
ally on the other. Now all these phenomena are just what might be 
expected in a cavity filled to a great depth by the nearly transpa- 
rent gases which elsewhere form a thin layer over the sun’s surface. 
Another pretty well settled fact is that there is a decided inrush 
from the surrounding regions toward the center of the spot. Bright 
flakes are torn off at the edges of the penumbra and carried in toward 
the nucleus, where they vanish, as if dissipated by intense heat, or 
sunk beneath some covering vail—for both comparisons are used by 
partisans of different theories. 

Spectroscopic observations on the chromosphere also show that 
around the spot there is an unusual and violent up-rush of hydrogen 
and other materials from the central depths: directly over the umbra, 
on the other hand, there can not often be detected any vertical motion, 
though quite possibly some such motion may exist not sufficiently 
energetic for our observation. Spiral motions are often noticed, 
sometimes lasting for several days, but not permanent nor continu- 
ous, nor bearing any relation to the solar latitude: the same group 
of spots often embraces vortices whirling in opposite directions and 
with widely different velocities. Passing over hypotheses which 
must now be considered as exploded (such as the idea of the elder 
Herschel, that the spots are holes in the photosphere formed by 
some eruption from the dark solid central core, and the somewhat 
similar one, for many years maintained by Secchi and Faye, that they 
are openings through which the less luminous vapors rush up from 
' the gaseous mass beneath), we find three different and opposing 
theories, each with its own advantages and peculiar difficulties. 
Zéllner, who it will be remembered considers that the sun’s nucleus 
is either liquid, or at least covered by a liquid shell like a gigantic 
bubble, considers the umbra of a spot to be a slag or scoria floating 
on the fiery ocean: this cuts off the supply of vapors which elsewhere 
bubble up through the liquid, and thus causes in the photosphere 
a chasm which is filled with the transparent non-condensible and 
feebly luminous gases of the proper solar atmosphere. At the same 
time the upward boiling is intensified around the edges of the slag 
(which accounts for the formation of a circle of hydrogen flames 
around it), and in consequence of the cooling over the spot-center a 
downward current sets in there, and a circulation is established like 
that of the so-called land breeze of night around an island in a trop- 
ical sea: by this he explains the penumbra and its phenomena. He 
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endeavors also to show that such a liquid surface must be affected by 
currents parallel to the sun’s equator, moving, not like the equatorial 
current in our terrestrial oceans against the rotation of the sphere, 
but wth it, thus accounting for the accelerated motion of the spots- 
near the solar equator. 

The hypothesis fairly represents the general phenomena of the 
spots, their peculiar forms and sudden changes, and agrees with the 
spectroscopic indications as to the increased pressure and lower tem- 
perature over the nucleus; in fact, so far as we can see, none of the 
facts yet ascertained are distinctly inconsistent with it. At the 
same time the idea of a liquid shell surrounding the sun, and forming 
an ocean for these slags to float upon, does not command general 
approval in view of the facts which have led to the accepted conclu- 
sion that the sun is gaseous; nor does the theory give any account 
of the distribution of the spots, which are confined to two belts on 
either side of the sun’s equator, each some thirty-five degrees in width. 

This last objection applies also to the theory of Secchi, who sup- 
poses the spots to consist of masses of less luminous matter, which, 
having been ejected from the depths by an eruptive action such as 
the spectroscope reveals to us continually in progress all over the solar 
surface, fall back into and sink down through the photosphere; the 
nucleus of the spot not being, however, the center of eruption, but 
one side of it. As to the fact that the formation of a spot is pre- 
ceded and accompanied by such eruptions in its immediate neighbor- 
hood, there is no doubt whatever ; it is a thing continually observed. 
During the past few months, Secchi and Lohse have recorded in 
detail two very interesting cases of the kind when the formation of 
the spot occurred so close to the edge of the disk that the accom- 
panying eruptions could be most satisfactorily observed with the 
spectroscope. Indeed, a spot in which there is any indication of 
vigorous action never passes around the limb without exhibiting a 
brilliant retinue of prominences encircling it more or less completely. 
But that the spot is caused by the eruptions which surround it is by 
no means certain; more probably they are both effects of some 
deeper-lying disturbance. 

The most recent theory is that proposed by Faye, and presents 
this great advantage, that it invokes, as a cause of the spots, what 
is undeniably a vera causa, however opinions may differ as to its 
adequateness. He considers the spots to be vortices formed in the 
photosphere by the different velocities of the different portions of 
the sun’s surface. Whatever the reason may be, it is certain that 
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near the equator, the solar clouds complete their revolution more 
quickly by full two days, than those forty degrees distant on either 
side. Consequently neighboring portions of the photosphere drag 
“by each other, just as do the filaments of a rapid stream near its 
bank, forming in consequence whirlpools. These whirls ought to be 
most powerful, neither near the equator nor near the poles, but at 
some intermediate latitude—in fact, just where the spots are actually 
most numerous. The photospheric clouds being denser than the 
overlying atmosphere, the whirl would assume the same funnel-shaped 
form with which every one is familiar, and the cavity, being filled 
with the cooler absorbing gases from above the photosphere, would 
look dark and constitute the umbra. 

Or, perhaps, if we rightly understand M. Faye’s latest modifica- 
tion of his theory, designed to avoid some of the weighty objections 
that have been urged by Secchi, Tacchini, and others, the nucleus 
may be only a cloud formed within the cavity by condensation from 
the inrushing vapors. As to the ring of eruption with which the 
spot is usually surrounded, that is explained by supposing that the 
down draught through the center of the vortex is sufficient to carry 
beneath the surface of the photosphere hydrogen and other gases 
of the upper atmosphere, which afterward bubble up around the 
circumference of the spot. 

As has been said, this theory has the enormous advantage of 
appealing to a vera causa, and of explaining rationally the peculiar 
distribution of the spots; but in the detail it seems to break down. 
The spots do not show any distinct and persistent rotation (against 
the hands of the watch in the northern hemisphere of the sun, 
‘and with them in the southern), as it would seem they must if the 
hypothesis be true ; nor do the form and general appearance of the 
spots accord with what it would lead us to expect. Our limits will 
not permit consideration of the subject further than to say that the 
discussions between Faye on one side, and Secchi, Tacchini, Zéllner, 
Reye, and others, are full of instruction to all who are interested in 
solar science. One remarkable fact also remains to be stated, con- 
cerning these objects—a fact first published by Schwabe in 1851— 
this, namely, that their frequency and magnitude is affected by a law 
of periodicity, perfectly distinct and conspicuous. At intervals of 
about ten years they become exceedingly numerous, while during 
the intervening years there are comparatively few: 1829, 1837, 1849, 
1860, and 1871 were years of maximum, while 1834, 1844, 1856, and 
1867 were years of minimum. The cause of this periodicity is as 
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yet uncertain: the researches of Carrington and De la Rue tend to 
connect it with some action of the planets (Venus and Mercury 
especially) upon the sun’s surface, an action perhaps tidal, perhaps 
of some less mechanical nature. Since the fact was discovered, many 
attempts have been made to detect its influence in terrestrial phe- 
nomena, but thus far with doubtful success, except in the single case 
of terrestrial magnetism. There is a well-marked periodicity in the 
frequency and violence of our magnetic storms, and their accom- 
panying auroras, which exactly corresponds to that of the solar 
spots. 

As has been stated before, the edge of the sun’s visible disk is 
much less brilliant than the central portions, and this fact was long 
ago recognized by Arago and others, as evidence of an atmosphere 
of some depth covering his surface and cutting off a portion of the 
light. The brilliant discoveries of Kirchoff taught us how to analyze 
this atmosphere to a certain extent, and to recognize among its con- 
stituents many of the most conspicuous of our terrestrial elements 
with the same certainty as if we were dealing with tangible speci- 
mens of the solar air. It would take us far beyond our limits should 
we attempt here to explain the manner in which the spectroscope. 
leads to these results, and we presume it is not necessary in the case 
of most of our readers. It must suffice to say that the dark lines in 
the solar spectrum are found to coincide by scores and hundreds 
with the bright lines in the spectra of our metals; and further, that 
just at the moment when a solar eclipse becomes total, then the for- 
tunate observer for a single instant sees the whole solar spectrum 
suddenly reversed into a rank of bright lines; showing that the 
darkness of the lines, as ordinarily seen, results from the fact that 
behind the solar atmosphere is the vastly brighter photosphere. 
Perhaps a single word of caution may also be permitted. The 
absence of spectroscopic evidence relating to a given substance 
must not be mistaken for spectroscopic evidence of its absence: 
because we fail to discover the lines of carbon, silicon, and oxygen 
in the solar spectrum, we are not warranted in drawing the conclu- 
sion, as some popular writers have done, that these elements do not 
exist in the sun. 

This lower portion of the solar atmosphere, which is rich in the 
vapors whose condensation produces the photosphere, and in which 
most of the dark lines of the spectrum originate, is comparatively 
shallow ; not more, probably, than from 500 to 2,000 miles in thick 
ness. 
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But it is surmounted * to the much greater elevation of some 
8,000 or 10,000 miles by the hydrogen and other non-condensible 
gases which form the rose-colored envelope to which Mr. Lockyer 
has given the name of chromosphere. This is a sheet of scarlet 
flame which clothes the whole surface of the sun, and here and there 
rises in cloud-like forms that ascend to enormous heights above the 
general level. 

The upper surface of the chromosphere is exceedingly uneven, 
such as fully to justify the expression, “a sheet of flame ;” for the 
whole appearance suggests the idea that it is formed of jets of heated 
gas rushing up from the central fire through countless orifices and 
rents between the clouds which constitute the photosphere. And 
yet “flame” is hardly the right word, for in the chromosphere, so 
far as we can learn, there is no true combustion; the heat does not 
come from chemical combinations. These solar flames are mere masses 
of intensely heated gas, absolutely too hot to burn—at a temperature 
above what chemists call the “ dissociation point,” where all play of 
chemical affinity ceases. 

Occasionally the up-rushing jet attains a very great velocity, and 
-spreads out in the upper regions of the coronal atmosphere into pre- 
cisely such forms as those familiarly assumed in our own air by 
smoke and vapors. These solar clouds, the so-called prominences 
or protuberances, first attracted any considerable scientific attention 
only in the eclipse of 1842, although they had been seen on one o1 
two previous occasions. For many years they were the subjects of 
much discussion, but in 1868 the spectroscope forever set the ques- 
tion at rest by showing that they are nothing but clouds of heated 
gas, largely hydrogen. Their spectrum exhibits conspicuously the 
bright lines of that element, and besides them another very promi- 
nent one, which, from the circumstance that its place in the spectrum 
is very near the two lines of sodium, D, and D,, is commonly referred 
to as the D, line. Many circumstances make it nearly certain that 





* We do not mean that the chromosphere, which “surmounts” the sun’s proper atmo- 
sphere, lies upon it as a layer of lighter liquid upon a heavier. On the contrary, the hydro- 
gen and other constituents of the chromosphere are most abundant and conspicuous just at 
the very surface of the photosphere. There we have mixed together all the gases of the 
whole solar atmosphere : as we ascend, the proportion of the condensible gases becomes 
rapidly smaller on account of their precipitation, and they become less conspicuous also on 
account of cooling, so that at an altitude of some 1,500 or 2,000 miles they disappear from 
observation ; the hydrogen and other chromospheric gases remain :brilliantly luminous to 
a much greater height, while the mysterious element of the “coronal atmosphere” rides 


high above all the others. 
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this line is due to some other substance than hydrogen, a congener 
in lightness and many other properties, but as yet undiscovered by 
our terrestrial chemistry. To this hypothetical element the name 
of helium has been assigned by Lockyer and Frankland, though 
with rather doubtful propriety. Sometimes, not unfrequently indeed, 
other lines also appear, among which those of sodium, magnesium, 
barium, chromium, calcium, titanium, and iron are most common. 
The first two are sometimes visible to the very summit of the clouds; 
the others only at the point where the issuing jet bursts through 
the photosphere, and where, of course, the temperature and pressure 
are at the maximum. It is easy to see how just this might be ex- 
pected to occur: the vapors which are densest and lose their lumi- 
nosity at the lowest temperature, rise to the smallest elevation. 

That the prominences are merely extensions of a continuous 
envelope had been maintained, on more or less satisfactory evidence, 
by several astronomers as early as 1855; but as they could be seen 
only during the brief moments of a solar eclipse, observations, of 
course, were few, and opinion remained unsettled until the spectro- 
scope, in the hands of Janssen and Lockyer, brought them within the 
range of daily examination, rendering the phenomena of the chromo- 
sphere and its appendages as accessible as those of the spots. It is 
found that the prominences may be broadly divided into two classes, 
the nebulous and eruptive. The former, in their appearance, closely 
resemble our terrestrial clouds: of a delicate filmy texture, often 
enormous in extent, they seem to float in the upper atmosphere and 
gradually dissolve away ; they sometimes attain an altitude of fifty or 
a hundred thousand miles, with a horizontal extent at least double ; 
they change their form but slowly, often hovering for days over the 
same poirt, and are found over the whole surface of the sun, per- 
haps not quite as commonly near the poles as elsewhere, though not 
uncommon even there. 

They are probably the mere débris of eruptive prominences; and 
yet this is not certain, for Secchi asserts that he has seen them 
gather, form, and rapidly increase in size, just as clouds do in our 
atmosphere. If this be so, they must in such cases be due either to 
a local lighting up of hydrogen already invisibly present, or else to 
some chemical process in the solar atmosphere setting free incandes- 
cent hydrogen from some before unseen compound. There appears 
to be no connection between this class of prominences and the spots, 
except that they have of late years become less numerous Pari passu 
with the spots themselves. In 1870 and 1871, when the spots were 
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abundant, these objects were also abundant: a single examination 
of the sun’s circumference would usually produce from six to eight. 
At present they are very scarce, and we have made lately as many 
as three successive examinations on successive days without finding 
a single one of notable magnitude. 

The eruptive prominences, on the other hand, are much more 
intimately connected with the spots, appearing only between those 
parallels of solar latitude where the spots abound, and generally 
in their immediate proximity. These prominences are composed 
usually of vertical filaments, are very brilliant, and undergo the most 
rapid and extreme changes of form. Their spectrum is often very 
much complicated by the injection of metallic vapors, and the lines 
are often widened by pressure, and distorted by violent motions 
along the line of sight: dislocations of the hydrogen lines indicating 
in the ejected matter velocities of from 25 to 40 miles per second 
are common, velocities of from 50 to 100 miles are not extremely 
rare, and velocities of nearly 200 miles per second have been ob- 
served more than once. Asa rule, these prominences do not attain 
so great an elevation or magnitude as those of the other class, but 
in exceptional cases they far surpass them. 

The ejected filaments have been known to reach a height of 
100,000, 135,000, and in one single instance of 210,000 miles; and in 
the last mentioned, the velocity of the ascending filaments was seen 
to be as great as 167 miles per second, without applying any correc- 
tion for the foreshortening of the line of motion, which would in- 
crease the figure somewhat, and perhaps considerably. 

In most cases, the appearance is that of a jet of heated gas issuing 
through an orifice, under a great but nearly steady pressure; but in 
those instances where the greatest velocities are attained, the action 
is almost invariably paroxysmal, and suggests the idea of veritable 
explosions. It was the jet-like appearance of these eruptive prom- 
inences that led Zéllner to the conclusion that the sun must be 
covered by a shell or crust (¢rennungs-schicht) of some kind, and he 
concluded it to be a continuous liquid surface. There seem to be 
almost insuperable objections to this view in its unmodified form: 
a stable liquid shell like that of a bubble, of greater density than the 
underlying gases, would seem to be impossible, considering that it 
must be every where pierced by up-rushing currents from within. 
But though such a shell can not well exist in a condition of statical 
equilibrium, something considerably like it may result from the con- 
stant down-pour of the products of condensation. If the evolution 
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of heat at the sun’s surface be mainly due, as is likely, to the conden- 
sation of the vapors which rise from below, and the liberation of 
their latent heat, the amount of condensed material must be simply 
enormous; just how great we can not calculate, because we do not 
know what proportion of the heat may be due to other causes than 
condensation, such as the combination, at the sun’s surface, of gases 
previously dissociated; nor do we know the qualities and latent 
heats of the vapors which condense, nor the specific gravities of the 
resulting solid and liquid particles. But if we suppose all the heat to 
be due to condensation, and that the falling drops have the same 
average density as water (which assumptions would tend undoubtedly 
to make our result too large), and that the latent heat of the con- 
densed vapors is the same as that of water-vapor (a supposition 
which would probably on the other hand tend to give us too small a 
result), we find that a down-pour of liquid and solid matter must 
be falling from the photospheric clouds sufficient to cover the 
whole surface of the sun to the depth of five feet * every minute. 
Now the heaviest rain-storms known on the earth do not deposit more 
than six inches an hour, or a tenth of an inch a minute: we say the 
heaviest, even of tropical regions. A thunder-shower which gives 
even two inches in an hour is all but unprecedented in our latitudes. 
It seems quite possible, or even probable, then, that the descending 
masses of mingled liquid and solid matter, falling through increas- 
ingly denser layers of gas resisted and partially upborne by the furious 
streams of vapors rushing up from below, may unite into sheets or 
flakes of considerable extent, and form a kind of shell, which, though 
not continuous, would still answer many of the purposes of a contin- 
uous crust, by confining the ascending currents into narrow channels, 
in this way increasing their velocity, as well as by the pressure due to 
the resistance offered to its descent. It is quite probable, moreover, 
that in these narrow channels, the mingled gases, expanding as they 
rise, and becoming cooled by their expansion, may have their tem- 
peratures lowered below the point of dissociation, in which case 
explosions would certainly result. Viewed in this light, the phe- 
nomena of the chromosphere and prominences appear as natural 

* The experiments of Pouillet and Herschel have shown that the sun’s evolution of 
heat is sufficient to melt a stratum of ice 38 feet thick every minute over his whole sur- 
face. Now,since the heat required to melt one kilogramme of ice is 78.8 calories, while 
that given out by the condensation of one kilogramme of water-vapor ranges from 610 to 
737 calories (as the pressure varies from that in the receiver of an air-pump to that of the 
full atmosphere), we find that the melting of 38 feet of ice would require the heat liberated 


by the condensation from steam of from 4.9 to 5.8 feet of water. 
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consequences of the received theories of the gaseous constitution 
of the sun. 

Our limits forbid any thing more than a very brief consideration 
of the corona. Observed at every total eclipse from remote antiquity, 
and described by Plutarch in almost the same terms as one would 
now use, it seems to have eluded investigation until very recently. 
A prevailing opinion that it was merely an effect of glare in our own 
atmosphere, greatly lessened the interest which otherwise must have 
been felt in what is certainly one of the most beautiful, and, with our 
present knowledge of its dimensions, one of the most magnificent 
objects ever revealed to human view. That it is to be seen only at 
rare intervals, and at the cost of weary journeys, adds of course both 
to its interest and to the difficulties of its investigation. It appears 
during a total eclipse as a radiant glory surrounding the dark body 
of the moon; intensely bright near the edge of the lunar disk ; 
fading gradually, but not regularly, as the distance increases, and 
terminating in a very irregular outline, which is perhaps rather more 
definite than might have been expected. It seems to be made up of 
brushes of light emanating from the sun, and reaching an elevation 
which in some cases fully equals his whole diameter. These brushes 
or streamers are, for the most part, straight and vertical, but here 
and there are curved into curious forms, like the petals of a flower. 
Near the extremities of the sun’s axis, there is usually a marked 
deficiency of luminous matter; and all around the circumference 
there are numerous straight dark rifts reaching out through the 
whole width of the corona from the very edge of the moon, irresist- 
ibly reminding one of the shadows thrown through a hazy sky by 
clouds near the settingsun. The color of the light is slightly green- 
ish (pearly is the term usually employed in describing it), in beauti- 
ful contrast with the ruby-colored prominences which blaze at its 
base like carbuncles. 

That the corona is, in the main at least, not aterrestrial nor lunar 
phenomenon, but an appendage of the sun, was first demonstrated 
by the observations of the American astronomers at the eclipse of 
1869, when it was found that its spectrum is characterized by 2 
bright line in the green, coinciding with an insignificant dark line in 
the ordinary solar spectrum at 1474 of Kirchoff’s scale. This alone 
is sufficient to demonstrate that the corona consists largely of glow- 
ing gas, and to locate it at the sun. The observations were for a 
while disputed, but in 1870 were fully confirmed ; and in 1871, the 
splendid photographs obtained by Lord Lindsay’s party at Bekul, 
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by Major Fernaut at Ootacamund, and by Oudemans in Java, added 
their unimpeachable testimony, by showing that, even in its minute 
details, the same corona was seen at stations many hundred miles 
apart—testimony the more valuable, because every one who can 
obtain access to the pictures is able to see for himself the truth of 
the fact asserted. As to the nature of the corona, we have as yet 
no certain knowlege; the principal line in its spectrum apparently 
coincides with one which has been ascribed to iron; but there are 
abundant reasons for refusing to believe that it is really due to iron; 
and if not, the chemists have presented to them an interesting and 
important problem to ascertain its real origin. The observations of 
Janssen and Lockyer in 1871, seemed also to show the presence of 
hydrogen in the coronal regions. Probably the corona consists of 
minute particles, solid and liquid, disseminated through a highly 
rarefied gaseous atmosphere ; but to what extent it is composed of 
meteoric matter rushing toward the sun, or of solar dust thrown 
upward, and what forces form and direct the streamers and pencils 
of light, and why the polar regions are left so bare, these are prob- 
lems of the future, to be classed with the explanation of the Aurora 
Borealis and the tails of comets, and more than probably require 
the recognition and investigation of other forces than that of 
gravitation, 























ARTICLE VI. 


CHARLES SUMNER 
AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE* 


GEORGE F. Macoun, D.D. 


HE story of a great life is ended. The moral impression of a 
most unique character is complete. The most widely-known 
son of Massachusetts, the most renowned of recent American Sen- 
ators abroad, the most profoundly honored of the great champions 
of Emancipation at home, has been fittingly followed to his grave. 
Scholar, reformer, and statesman, he has had his meed of mourning 
and of reverence—not only from like men, nor chiefly from those spe- 
cially interested in either character—but from the people, and nota- 
bly from the lowly. The pause and hush throughout his native land, 
the singular honors by State and Nation accorded him who had no 
kindred to bury him, the generous testimony of almost life-long foes, 
daave all made his passing away memorable. Eulogy, sermon, essay, 
and editorial have celebrated, and will long be busy celebrating his 
high qualities, and pointing the moral of his life. Oftener than any 
other distinguished American in any one year has he been referred 
to on Commencement platforms with veneration and praise. After 
a life shorn of domestic affections, and a career and reputation re- 
garded as discouraging familiar approach, his name is pronounced in 
accents of love by millions second only to those with which one other 
—that of our first grand civic martyr—is uttered. 
The time of criticism upon his character will cease erelong—for 


* THe Works OF CHARLES SUMNER. VOL. I-IX. PP. 534, 446, 547, 457, 508, 521, 
524,544. Boston: LEE & SHEPARD. 1874. 

ORATION BEFORE THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF BOSTON, APRIL 29, 1874. By CARL 
ScHuRz. 

ORATION BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS, JUNE 9, 1874. By GEO. WM. 
CurTIS. 


SPEECHES OF MR. SUMNER OF LATER DATES. PAMPHLET EDITIONS. 
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it presents no problems nor mysteries, and is large, plain, and simple 
in its features, like that of Franklin or Washington—and that of criti- 
cism upon his critics will begin. No one can pass upon a man in 
whom the moral element so predominated without passing upon 
himself. Great maxims like those by which he will be longest known 
— Equality of rights, the first of rights ’’—“ Politics, morality ap- 
plied to public affairs"”—place the man whose life was severely 
molded and made by them, and place all who judge him. 

Thinkers who are prone to historical comparisons will recall the 
picture history gives of William III. of Orange, both for its likenesses 
to that of Mr. Sumner, and for its unlikenesses. The king was 


“ Not personally popular.* His grave, cold, and reserved manners repulsed the 
courtiers who remembered and had participated in the revels of the court of Charles 
the Second. He cared nothing for the gayeties of the palace. . . . Like many men 
who have consecrated themselves to a great public work, he had very few personal 
sympathies. What he most cared for was sympathy with his ideas, and his ideas 
were not those of the people by whom he was surrounded in England. They fol- 
lowed him in his foreign policy because they knew that he was the only man in 
Europe who could cope with the French king, and that the safety of England as 
a State, and the permanency of the new government depended on the manner in 
which that government was carried out. William the Third brought to the con- 
sideration of domestic matters the same breadth and strength of intellect which 
enabled him to be the master of the political future of Europe, but not quite the 
same sagacity. Foreigner though he was, he had larger and more patriotic pur- 
poses respecting the country the government of which he had undertaken, than 
almost any of the statesmen who sat in his council. His was the only vision that 
was not disturbed by party and personal prejudices. He indicated his want of 
sagacity by not taking such prejudices into sufficient consideration. Although a 
greater statesman than any Englishman of his day, he was by no means so great a 
politician as many men of smaller intellect.” 


Both of these men were capable of confiding without reserve 
where they had entire confidence ; both were slow to confide other- 
wise—very slow to take advice from those about them who did not 
look at great questions from the same stand-point, not seldom 
from those who did. “No sovereign of England,” it has been 
said, “ before or since his time, ever endured so much personal 
mortification as William, ‘deliverer of the nation’ though he was, 
from both despotism and anarchy. He was surrounded by those 
who took pleasure in thwarting him.” We need not point the com- 
parison. The men were alike, too, in unsuspected quickness and 
strength of sensibility, as well as in universally recognized fortitude 


* Skeats, Hist. Free Churches of England, pp. 118, 119. 
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in reverses and in perils. Macaulay makes William say,* in denying 
that he was guilty of temerity, that “it was from a sense of duty, 
and on a cool calculation of what the public interest required, that 
he was always at the post of danger.” The daring of Mr. Sumner 
in the terrible conflicts with Slavery, and the personal exposures inci- 
dent thereto, must be ascribed to the same cause. His courage 
was both moral and physical. They were alike, besides, in the 
utter impossibility of being turned aside from a dutiful purpose once 
taken. Alike, also, in the completer and more pliant mastery of 
their powers when great excitements raged about them. Bit William i » 
III. of Orange was altogether a soldier: “ his personal tastes were 
those of a warrior rather than of a statesman.” + Our Senator was 
his perfect antipodes in this respect. In physique the contrast was 
quite as great. Our American champion of peace was in body an 
$ athlete, a Hercules. The king had “a slender and feeble frame,” 
“a cheek pale, thin, and deeply furrowed by sickness and care.” ¢ 
And there could scarcely be a greater contrast with our learned and 
studious statesman, among men resembling him in so much, than 
is offered by the monarch who affected no oratory, and ignored the 
science and literature of his day, who was speculative only in the 
Calvinistic theology, and gave the whole energy of his mind to prac- . 
tical business. If any other dissimilarity is to be mentioned with 
these, it is that between the ungainly Dutch manners the Prince of 
Orange brought to London, and the stately grace, touched with cos- 
mopolitan culture, the Senator carried from Massachusetts to Wash- 
ington. ‘ 
Probably with no one of his contemporaries will Mr. Sumner be 
so readily compared as with Mr. Lincoln. Neither of them was 
fitted—with all their renown—to be, in the proper sense of the word, 
popular. They were not enough like other men. Their unique and 
strong qualities removed them from the masses. Their minds pur- 
sued processes, the wisdom of whose results multitudes could see, PE 
who could not follow the processes at all. But the mother wit and 
humor which ran all through the President’s mental constitution— 
traits in which the Senator was lacking—brought him back within 
the sympathies of ordinary men. The two would have interested 
each other profoundly in any circumstances of public life—only a 
supreme crisis like that which placed them side by side could have 
made them what they were to each other. Where Mr. Sumner was 
eager, unhesitating, impatient to put conviction into action, Mr. Lin- 


+ Ibid. p. 153. t P. 149. 




































* Hist. England, Harpers, N. Y., 1849, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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coln was diffident, wary, slow. Where the one lacked that discretion 
—as it is deemed—which withholds what is true and right when it 
seems better not to say it, the other was full of caution and precau- 
tion. Where the one was all passionate enthusiasm for a thought, a 
principle, and ready to risk every thing to bring others to accept it, 
the other was supremely careful not to put forth any thing the peo- 
ple were not ready for. “ What does Mr. Sumner ¢hink ?"’—“* What 
is Mr. Lincoln going to do?”’ were once standing questions, which 
meant more than that the one was a legislator and counselor, and 
the other an executive ruler. They indicated the instinctive popu- 
lar apprehension of characteristic idealism in the one case, of the 
faculty to govern a democracy in the other. Mr. Lincoln could 
never have been in any circumstances, with the rare and felicitous 
combination of precious qualities which he possessed, as impervious 
to opposition and hate as was his chief Senatorial adviser. The un- 
flinching fearlessness of the latter will look more sublime to men as 
time passes. The infirmities associated with it in their recollections 
will drop away. No man of this generation is more likely to be 
idealized by the Muse of History. Of the two men, it would have 
been the Harvard scholar, with his select tastes, rather than the self- 
educated Western lawyer, with his practical nearness to the masses, 
who would be expected to entertain the sentiments of Plato’s states- 
man:* “That can be the only true form of government in which 
the governors are found to possess true science.” “No great num- 
ber of persons, whoever they may be, can have political knowledge, 
or order a State wisely; but the true government is to be found in a 
small body, or in an individual, and other States are but imitations, 
some for the better, some for the worse.”” But future democratic 
thinkers and patriots will turn alike to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and to the speeches in the Senate against Slavery, for inspiration. 
These two noble historic Americans—far nobile fratrum—differed 
vastly in respect to cosmopolitan knowledge of books and of the in- 
stitutions of other lands, present and past, but they did not differ in 
broad humanity. They were both in advance of their times on pub- 
lic questions. They were both men of transparent honor, of white 
and shining integrity. They are both examples to foreign nations 
and to students of history of what our institutions can produce—how 
great things and how varied. They both died before their work was 
finished—unfortunate, men say, in this—fortunate, we must add, in 
the reverent sorrow this has awakened. They both won what is 


* Dialogues, Jowett’s Transl., pp. 579, 583. 
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infinitely more precious than popularity, a national love—deep, vital, 
commanding, with all its characteristics and concomitants—accom- 
panied by the late but profound intellectual assent to their views of 
the higher order of minds, by implicit personal trust, by exalted ad- 
miration, by a common pride on the part of all conditions in society, 
which makes them both grandly and permanently historic. 

We are quite unable to keep out of our thoughts, in writing these 
lines, the fine strain in which one of Mr. Summer’s closest and 
most loved friends depicts character : 


“Character,” says Mr. Emerson,* “is nature in the highest form. It is of no 
use to assert, or to contend with it. Somewhat is possible of resistance, and of per- 
sistence, and of creation, to this power, which will foil all emulation. . . . Character 
is moral order seen through the medium of an individual nature. . . . All things 
exist in the man tinged with the manners of his soul. . . . Men of character are the 
conscience of the society to which they belong. . . . Character is centrality, the 
impossibility of being displaced or overset. . . . The uncivil, unavailable man, who is 
a problem and a threat to society, whom it can not let pass in silence, but must 
either worship or hate—and to whom all parties feel related, both the leaders of 
opinion, and the obscure and eccentric—he helps; he puts America and Europe in 
the wrong, and destroys the skepticism which says, ‘ Man is a doll, let us eat and 
drink, ’tis the best we can do,’ by illuminating the untried and unknown.” 


Mr. Sumner’s advocacy of International Peace, in every phase 
and relation of .it, throughout his whole private and public career, 
illustrates how aptly this description applies to him. It illustrates 
all that has been said by all in admiration of his character. His 
intellectual and moral strength came out in this advocacy without 
the infirmities that sometimes appeared in his political course, and 
in his tremendous assaults upon Slavery. Freedom and Peace were 
the binary stars of his public life, they guided him ever in thought 
and action. All who have thus far written and spoken of him dwell 
almost exclusively upon his services to Freedom. It is our aim in the 
present paper to show that he stood equally for Peace. The im- 
mense amount of character in him came out as grandly in this. 
Senator Schurz says of him, as Chairman of the Senate’s Committee 
on Foreign Relations : + 


“His abhorrence of the barbarities of war, and his ardent love of peace, led him 
earnestly to seek for every international difference a peaceable solution ; and where 


* Essays, Second Series, pp. 114, 104, 108, 109. 
+ It was an Anti-Slavery majority, on the secession of Seiten States, which placed this 
consistent and persistent Peace Statesman at the head of this committee. Senator S. says 
of his qualifications : “ It may well be doubted whether, in the whole history of the Repub- 
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no settlement could be reached by the direct negotiations of diplomacy, the idea of 
arbitration was always uppermost in his mind. He desired to raise the Republic to 
the high office of a missionary of peace and civilization. He was, therefore, not 
only an uncommonly well-informed, enlightened, and experienced, but also an emi- 
nently conservative, cautious, and safe.counselor ; and the few instances in which he 
appeared more impulsive than prudent, will, upon candid investigation, not impugn 
this statement.” “No statesman ever took part in our foreign affairs who so com- 
pletely identified himself with the most advanced, humane, and progressive princi- 
ples. . . . A profound lover of peace, he faithfully advocated arbitration as a substi- 
tute for war. The barbarities of war he constantly labored to mitigate. . . . In some 
respects, his principles were in advance of our time; but surely the day will come 
when this Republic, marching in the front of progress, will adopt them as her own, 
and remember their champion with pride.” 


Mr. Curtis gives even less space to this gfeat phase of his charac- 
ter and career. Ina single paragraph he ascribes it, together with 
his opposition to Slavery, his interest in prison discipline, his persist- 
ence for the Civil Rights Bill, his opposition to the annexation of 
San Domingo, e¢ cetera, to his native hatred of public injustice. The 
eulogist indeed says truly that Slavery so occupied him because 
Slavery was the most prominent form of that injustice in his day. 
Rather, we should say, because it was the great domestic form. But 
against War as the great international form of wrong he constantly 
wrote and spoke and labored in the same spirit. In his eulogy upon 
Channing in 1846 at Harvard, he said of “ the Philanthropist ” : 


“ The same spirit of justice and humanity animating him in defense of liberty 
inspired his exertions for the abolition of the barbarous custom or institution of War. 
. . . Slavery is an institution sustained by municipal law. War is an institution sus- 
tained by the law of nations. Both are relics of the early ages, and are rooted in 
violence and wrong.” 


He struck here the key-note of his own after life. 


lic, the Senate ever possessed a chairman of (this) committee who united in himself in such 
completeness the qualifications for the important and delicate duties of that position.” 
“ He had ever since his college days made international law a special and favorite study, 
and was perfectly familiar with its principles, the history of its development, and its lit- 
erature. Nothing of importance had ever been published on that subject in any language 
that had escaped his attention. . . . All the leading international law cases, with their 
incidents in detail, their theories and settlements, he had at his fingers’ ends; and to his 
last day he remained indefatigable in inquiry.” “On international law and foreign affairs 
he was the recognized authority of the Senate.” What has been said in various quarters 
of his preéminent fitness because of personal acquaintance with the institutions and pub- 
lic men of other lands is quite as true, and all this gave him a growing weight of charac- 
ter and power for good in behalf of international peace such as no one man in American his- 
tory ever possessed. The loss of all this now is not our loss only, it is the world’s loss. 


— 
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There is no one of the nine solid and elegant volumes of his Works 
before us that does not coritain papers in some form or other arguing 
the cause of Peace. If the incidental discussions and utterances 
occurring in other writings were collected with these, it would be 
surprising to find how voluminous an author, how frequent a speaker, 
on this theme he was. Especially was he careful always to show— 
sometimes pausing in the flow of discourse to do so*—the natural and 
necessary connection between Slavery and all violence and bloodshed. 
His eloquence was leveled against War before it was employed in the 
reform of prisons, before it had attempted one great public utterance 
on the “ Wrong of Slavery.” It was the proposed admission of 
Texas as a Slave State that brought him before the country and the 
world as a champion and defender of Freedom; and at a meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, Nov. 4, 1845, he presented his first political resolutions 
protesting against this admission—“ in the name of God, of Christ, 
and of Humanity ”"—as a “scheme begun in stealth and fraud, and 
carried on to confirm Slavery and extend its bounds,” supporting the 
resolutions (in his first political speech) on the ground of the supreme 
requirements of religion, morals, and humanity. But he had already, 
on the previous 4th of July, made his first argument to his country- 
men and fellow-men for Peace, in the earliest of his orations—that 
before the authorities of Boston on the “ True Grandeur of Nations.”’+ 
This, appropriately in sentiment, as in time, stands at the head of-his 
works. Peace was the first word upon his lips, Freedom the second.t 
It was five years before the fearless young orator made his first not- 
able speech, in the same place, upon “ Our Immediate Anti-Slavery 
Duties —the speech which is said to have made him Senator. It was 
seven years before he had opportunity to open his twenty-two years’ 
Senatorial work against Slavery by his speech on the repeal of the 


* See, for example, in “ The Barbarism of Slavery,” v. 71 seq., on the Duel. 

+ Vol. i. p. 7. 

¢ In the introduction to this oration, Mr. Sumner alluded to the danger, then imminent, 
of collision with Mexico and England, “ Far from our nation and our age,” he said, “be 
the sin and shame of contests hateful in the sight of God and all good men, having their 
origin in no righteous sentiment, no true love of country, no generous thirst for fame, ‘ that 
last infirmity of noble minds,’ but springing manifestly from an ignoble desire for new ter- 
ritory, strengthened, in our case, ina Republic whose star is Liberty, by unnatural desires to 
add new links in chains destined yet to fall from the limbs of the unhappy slave!” This 
is at once his first published sentence for Peace and his first published sentence against 
Slavery. ‘There are a few other brief allusions to Slavery in this great oration, but few— 
of which that predicting Emancipation (p. 127) is chief; yet they show the moral bond 
between the two topics in the orator’s mind, and also that Peace was the earlier topic with 
him. 
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Fugitive Slave Bill, entitled “ Freedom National, Slavery Sectional” 
(Aug. 26, 1852). Meantime, he had, in successive years, on literary 
and philanthropic occasions, mingled with his early and brief efforts 
against the extension of Slavery, and in favor of moral and political 
action on the subject, his grandest deliverances against War—the 
oration on “Fame and Glory,” at Amherst College, Aug. 11, 1847 
—that on “ The Law of Human Progress,” at Union College, July 25, 
1848—and that’ on the “ War System of the Commonwealth of 
Nations,” before the American Peace Society, May 28, 1849. No- 
thing that he ever did, nothing that any philanthropist and statesman 
ever did on such themes, surpassed the elaborate preparation of 
material, the exhaustive learning—directly and incidently bearing 
upon the subject—the affluent and diversified discussion, the brilliant 
characterization, the historic and classic illustration, the noble image- 
ry, the fervid eloquence he there brought to the support of Interna- 
tional Peace. He had also, inthe mean time, prepared his first public 
paper on Arbitration, an Address to the People of the United States, 
after the Second General Peace Congress at Paris, Aug. 20-24, 1849, 
and preparatory to a third at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1850, which was 
never held. This Address * immediately precedes, in Vol. II. of his 
Works, the speech on “Our Immediate Anti-Slavery Duties.” It 
shows the providential order of his labors. The principle of it had 
been avowed five years before in the Boston oration (p. 90, 111). Ina 
preliminary note, from his own pen we presume, it is said: “ The ques- 
tion ceased to be pressed in Europe, under the influence of the pre- 
vailing reaction, while in our country it was overshadowed by Slave- 
ry, to which the general attention was now directed. It was often 
remarked, ‘One evil at a time;’ and thus the Peace Cause was post- 
poned.” But in his own mind it was merely postponed. When he 
died, twenty-four years later, it was one of his unfulfilled purposes 
to introduce to the Senate a motion in favor of a permanent system 
of international arbitration, and to support it with all the ardor 
of his youthful convictions, and all the resources of his riper age.t+ 

* Dated Feb. 11, 1850. 

t The subject had already been presented by memorial through Hon. W. A. Bucking- 
ham, Senator from Connecticut, Apr.] 25,1872. The memorial proceeded from the “ Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States,” Nov. 21, 1871—the 
first religious body to act in the premises. It was signed by the Rev. Drs. Budington and 
Quint, moderator and secretary, supported by Senator Buckingham with appropriate re- 
marks, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which Mr. Sumner had 
ceased to bea member. It ran in these words : 


“THis Councit of the Congregational Churches of the United States, at its first Triennial 
Session, desires to express and record its profound satisfaction that the difficulties between 
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And the crowning legacy in his will—the ninth—discloses how dear 
the object was to his heart, directing a bequest of one thousand dollars 
(his only bequest of money to any permanent object) to Harvard Col- 
lege for an annual prize for the best dissertation “on universal peace, 
and the best methods by which war may be permanently suspended.” 
“TI do this,” he adds in remarkable language, “ in the hope of draw- 
ing the attention of students to the practicability of organizing peace 
among nations, which I sincerely believe may be done. J can not 
doubt that the same modes of decision which now prevail between indt- 
viduals, between towns, and between smaller communities, may be ex- 
tended to nations.” * 

In keeping with what has now been said are many personal 
avowals of Mr. Sumner on the preéminent importance of Peace, 
one of which is already in print. To the Rev. Dr. Miles, of Boston, 
Secretary of the Amterican Peace Society, he said, not long before 
his death: “‘ Peace among the nations has been the great idea and 
purpose of my life.” After alluding to the Boston oration of 1845, 
he added: 


“From that time to this, Peace has been the great end that I have sought. 
Slavery was a system of iniquity which I found in the way. It must be removed out 
of the way before the great object could be attained. Slavery was indeed a chronic 
state of war, one race warring upon another, and the Rebellion was the culmination 
of that war.” t 


In an earlier portion of his eulogy than that referred to above, 
Mr. Curtis instances the oration upon “ The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions’’ as an example of Mr. Sumner’s occasional “ happy lack of 
logic.” 


“It overstated its own case,” says the eulogist. “It exposed the citizen soldier 
not only to ridicule, but to mortal aversion. . . . What is military force, which he 
derided, but in the last resort the law which he revered, in execution? . As a friend 
asked him, are the judgments of Story and of Shaw advice merely? Do they not, 
if need be, command every bayonet in the State?” 


this natién and Great Britain, arising from conduct of citizens and the Government of 
Great Britain during the rebellion in this country, have been at length referred to an inter- 
national arbitration in place of the fearful arbitrament of war—a reference which warrants 
the hope that this happy mode of adjustment and reparation may be always adopted here 
after in all cases of variance between us, on which side soever the wrong may be. We 
record, also, our desire that steps may be early taken by the Congress of the United States, 
at its session now at hand, to secure among all nominally Christian and civilized nations 
the establishment of a system of international arbitration.” (Minutes of the Council, 
PP- 55, 56.) 
* Can a more noble and disinterested bequest be found than this? 

+ Advocate of Peace, for April, 1874, p. 23. 
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Were the eulogist an accomplished lawyer like the Senator, he 
would have taken here an obvious distinction. And he would have 
found his admired friend’s logic less faulty. It was of War, as “a 
public armed contest between nations,” not of police, not of the enforce- 
ment of domestic laws, over citizens within the nation, the Boston 
orator spoke. It was of controversies between nations, not amena- 
ble to.“ the judgments of Story or of Shaw,” he treated. He was 
arguing against naked force without law, above law, beyond law, not 
against force in itself. He ever argued that this should give place 
to law. But he never held to absolute non-resistance, never denied 
that law may properly use force. In the writer’s last interview with 
him, in the month of November last, he expressed his dissent from 
some of the writings of Dr. T. C. Upham on Peace, while declaring, 
with rich fervor and great felicity of language, his admiration for the 
ethical and Christian consistency of the man. “ His life as a friend 
of Peace,” he exclaimed, “was sublime. Such purity, such truth, 
such absolute simplicity of conviction and faith.” So he declared 
that while he could not go with the Quakers in much that they held, 
he had an utter and profound respect for them. “For none more,” 
he said with emphasis. He always recognized the right of self-de- 
fense, public and private. In the oration in question he did so, care- 
fully excluding defense and police from his discussion. (Pp. 16, 1.) 
So he did in the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cambridge. Noticing 
Channing’s recognition of the right of self-defense as “ consistent 
with the example and teaching of Christ,” he said: 


“ War, when regarded as a judicial combat, raises no such question, involves no 
such right. . . . Self-defense is independent of law; it knows no law, but springs 
from sudden tempestuous urgency,which brooks neither circumscription nor delay.” 
He expressly conceded “ that overruling ecésszty on which the right of self-defense 
is founded.” (I. 294.) So in the oration on “Fame and Glory,” be said: “ To all 
defenders of freedom or country the heart goes forth with cordial, spontaneous 
sympathy. May God defend the right! Their cause, whether in victory or defeat, 
is invested with the interest which from the time of Abel has attached to all who 
suffer from the violence of a brother-man.” (II. 37.) 


So, in condemning the “ War System ” before the Peace Society, 

he said : 
_  “T desire again to exclude all question of self-defense, and to affirm the duty of 
upholding government, and maintaining the supremacy of the law, whether on land 


or sea. Admitting the necessity of Force for such purpose, Christianity revolts at 
Force as the substitute for a judicial tribunal,” (11. 206.) 


The italics are his own. Mr. Curtis goes on to ask: 
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“Is force wrong, and must the policeman not only be prohibited from carrying a 
pistol or a club, but must he be forbidden to lay his hand upon the thief in the act to 
compel him to the station ? The young citizen-soldiers who sat before the orator were 
simply the ultimate police. To decry to them with resounding and affluent power 
the practice which covered war with a false luster was a noble service, but to do it 
in a way that would forbid the just and lawful punishment of a murderer disclosed a 
defective logic.” 


It is hard to see the pertinency of this criticism. Soldiers, as 
trained for and employed in foreign wars, can certainly never be con- 
founded with police. And it was of these only Mr. Sumner spoke. 
Even when our Union Army putting down a civil rebellion was 
sometimes called a gigantic police-force engaged in restoring “ do- 
mestic tranquillity,” every one felt that it was a figurative use of 
terms. Where was, then, the “ defective logic ” ?—in adhering singly 
and severely to foreign war between nations alone, and neglecting all 
departure from the vast indictment against it to recognize the use 
of force in punishing? How was just and lawful punishment forbid- 
den by one who made no reference to it, said nought which included 
it? In after years Mr. Sumner wrote a brief letter against Capital 
Punishment,* as not necessary to society for self-defense, in his 
judgment—expressing the hope that “a comprehensive system of 
punishment,” with “just penalties and privations,” would take its 
place in Massachusetts ; but nothing of this appears in the treatment 
of quite another subject-ten years earlier. 

Mr. Sumner’s mind was not prone to multiply distinctions. His 
“natural abilities,” says Senator Schurz, “were not of the first 
order ;’’ and he certainly did not possess the genius for discovering, 
the talent for elaborating profound and far-reaching distinctions, 
on which whole realms of thought can be reconstructed, which the 
greatest minds display. Asa scholar he took an interest in the higher 
philosophy, as he did in every thing which scholarship could compass 
and comprehend. But he never pursued the mazes of metaphysics 
for the sake of the science. He was learned on such things, but not 
original. “ His mind did not invent and create by inspiration ; it pro- 
duced by study and work. Neither had his mind superior con- 
structive capacity.” + His distinctions were always lawyer-like, suffi- 
cient for his purpose, rather than exhaustive ; they were conserva- 
tive, rather than radical. A subtle discussion of the relation of law 
to force would hardly have interested him, certainly would never 


* Letter toa Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, Feb. 12, 1855, in vol. iii. pp. 
527,528. He seems gradually to have reached even this view. 
Schurz. 
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have employed him. He took the large and palpable view, which 
would not divert attention from the great point he was pressing. 
He was a reformatory thinker, but not a revolutionary one. It was 
constitutional with him to found reform on good and safe prece- 
dents. On such points as divide the friends of Peace, and lead to 
minute and intricate reasonings, he would not dwell. So it was 
characteristic of him that he should say, in this connection : 

“If the sword, in the hand of an assaulted individual, may become the instru- 
ment of sincere self-defense, if under the sanction of a judicial tribunal, it may be- 
come the instrument of Justice also, surely zt can never be the Arbiter of Fustice. 
Here is a distinction vital to the cause of Peace, and never to be forgotten in pre- 
senting its claims. The cautious sword of the magistrate is unlike—oh, how un- 
like !—the ruthless sword of War.” * 


There have been many who regarded him as inconsistent with 
his own principles as an earnest and early friend of Peace, in sup- 
porting the Government as he did through the Rebellion. It has 
been suggested that, in this, the accomplishment of one great end 
of his life made him willing to sacrifice another great end—that in 
voting measures to sustain the Union Army and put down Secession 
by force, the zeal against Slavery, that had become a master-pas- 
sion, consumed his zeal against War. He did not so think. That 
controlling anxiety for the preservation of his intellectual and moral 
consistency which so often laid him open to the appearance of undue 
self-assertion and egotism, which provoked the charge that he would 
sacrifice great interests for the sake of the integrity of his own record, 
was never disturbed on this point. To the last he would have op- 
posed, no man so stubbornly, War for the purpose of Emancipation, 
or any unprovoked, spontaneous employment of the national force 
in freeing the slaves. But War precipitated upon the nation in the 
interest of Slavery, compelling the putting forth of national defenses, 
and offering the opportunity—even creating the necessity—of Eman- 
cipation as a military measure, was to this champion of Peace quite 
another matter. The distinction to his mind was large, gross, palpa- 
ble. He never hesitated to act upon it. And there were no limits 
to which he would not go as a legislator in maintaining,*by all the 

* Vol. ii. 206. In the same passage he adverts to Christianity as “ sometimes supposed 
to forbid Force in any exigency, even of self-defense.” So in the oration “ Fame and 
Glory,” after applauding “all defenders of freedom and country,” he added: “ But their 
unhappy strife belongs to the DISHONORABLE BARBARISM of the age—like the cannibalism 
of an earlier period, or the slavery of our own day.” Here, again, the distinction was to 


him obvious, outstanding, unavoidable. The strife itself as human act, and the necessity 
for it as providential, he could not confound. 
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force and expense needful, the nation, law, liberty. In his speech 
on “Slavery and the Mexican War,” * directed against the re-election 
‘of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop as Representative in Congress, he had 
censured that gentleman severely for upholding the War, and voting 
supplies. “ With grievous insensibility to the sordid character of 
the suggestion, he pleads for the maintenance of the old Tariff,” he 
said, “as necessary to meet ‘the exigencies’ of the Mexican War. 
‘In a time of war, like the present, more especially,’ he says, ‘an 
ample revenue should be the primary aim and end of all our custom- 
house duties.’ Perish manufactures, let me rather say, if the duties 
by which they seem to be protected are swollen to feed ‘the exigen- 
cies’ of unjust war/” Eighteen years after, when it was proposed 
in the Senate to reduce the duty on railroad iron from seventy cents 
to sixty cents per hundred pounds, he took what to the superficial 
will seem opposite ground. The motion was made by a Western 
Senator, professedly an uncompromising Abolitionist, doubtless for 
the purpose of favoring railroads in his own State. Mr. Sumner 
advocated placing in the hands of the Government, on the contrary, 
every dollar that could be had for the war. 


“I regard that we are now doing,” he said, “as temporary or provisional. It is 
to meet the exigency of the hour; and on this account precisely I am ready to follow 
the Chairman of the Committee on Finance in opposing the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas.” 

“ Here I repeat, sir, what I have said very often on this floor since the Rebellion 
began, that there is one rule which I always follow, and, by the blessing of God, will 
follow to the end. It is this: show me how I can best contribute to the resources 
of my country, enabling it to reach the end we all desire, and I shall vote for it. At 
this moment I know no way in which I can contribute more than by adding to the 
financial strength. Show me how I can most surely secure means to carry on the 
war and obtain its successful close, and I shall vote for it. If, therefore, by a tax at 

_ seventy cents I can promise a larger increase than by a tax at sixty cents, I shall 
vote for seventy cents. To that extent I follow the Senator from Maine.” ¢ 


To this he was compelled by his intense regard for principle and 
consistency. There was all the difference in the world to him be- 
tween “ ynjust war,” aggressive, in the interest of Slavery, and a just 
defense against both Rebellion and Slavery. Later in the same ses- 
sion of Congress, he persistently and repeatedly opposed adjourn- 
ment till increased taxation for war supplies had been laid.¢ It was 

* Nov. 5, 1846, in vol. i. p. 332 seq. 
+ Vol. ix. 26, 27. 
" Two Speeches, Saturday night, July 2, 1864, and Sunday morning, July 3, in vol. ix. 
55-03. 
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in the same spirit that he constantly and powerfully urged the em- 
ployment of all the Rights of War—free from all restraints of the 
Constitution—against Rebellion and Slavery alike; especially the 
extreme ones of confiscation and liberation, from which many, who 
had none of his scruples about War itself, nevertheless shrank.* He 
held every rebel in arms directly responsible: he was both criminal 
and enemy. No “ Quaker gun would he have; no carrying on the 
contest t vinculis.” It was a striking spectacle—more than once 
exhibited—this great statesman of Peace invoking all the mighty 
energies and utmost prerogatives of the nation in arms to crush civil 
war and servitude together, at one tremendous blow! 


“God, in His beneficence,” he said, “ offers to nations, as to individuals, oppor- 
tunity, opportunity, OPPORTUNITY. Never before in history has He offered such as 
is ours here. Do not fail to seize it! The blow with which we smite an accursed 
Rebellion will at the same time enrich and bless.” t 


And in the same spirit he advised colored men to enlist as soldiers, 
on the ground that they were needed, that they had a special interest 
in the suppression of the Rebellion, and that such patriotic service 
was now due from them in return for justice and protection. t 

To some of Mr. Sumner’s eminent and numerous Transatlantic 
friends his relations to the question of England’s departures from 
neutrality during the Rebellion seemed inconsistent with his earnestly 
sustained position on International Peace. To his friends on the Con- 
tinent, it should be said, however, the matter wore a very different 
look from that which it presented to his friends in England. We 
remember well with what emotion he spoke once of the reproaches 
of the latter, mentioning letters he had received, especially one from 
Mrs. Grote, widow of the historian of Greece. Even pronounced 
and advanced English Abolitionists proved incapable of putting them- 
selves in the place of an American Abolitionist, standing on the watch- 
tower of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, surprised and 
alarmed, as he was, by a powerful English influence in favor of a slave- 
holding confederacy in America. Only the Peace party in Great 
Britain seems to have done justice to his attitude and his motives. 
His early outburst of horror at war with England as “ unnatural ” 
was forgotten; not even the magnificent service he had so recently 
done to the peace of the world, and to Great Britain herself, by sug- 


* Rights of Sovereignty and War, vii. 1-77. 

+ Rights of Sovereignty, etc., vii. 76. Ibid. pp. 128-147, Speech on War Powers of 
Congress: Confiscation and Liberation, June 27, 1862. 

¢ Letter to a Convention at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 13, 1863. 
VOL. L.—44 
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gesting to Mr. Lincoln the surrender of the Confederate emissaries 
taken from the British mail-steamer Trent, and vindicating the sur- 
render in the Senate as just and right, and in accordance with the 
American precedents—(more humane and peaceful than those of 
England)*— protected him from misrepresentation and angry abuse. 
Both the Boston eulogists give due honor to his masterly and noble 
attitude in the Trent affair, and Senator Schurz vindicates him from 
all suspicion of ill-will or vulgar demagogism in the matter of the 
Alabama claims. Our only interest in either here is in relation to 
International Peace. Did he swerve at all from his high and consist- 
ent position on this subject? How? In showing that England had 
swerved from hers on the subject of Slavery? In setting forth the 
injury thus done to us? Is it incompetent for a Peace statesman to 
demonstrate that a national ally inan unfriendly straining of the bonds 
of neutrality, has trenched on the limits of war? Then was Mr. Cobden 
—fastest friend of Peace—all wrong. Thenwas Mr. Adams forgetful 
of the interests of Peace in his vigorous and effective protest against 
the fitting out and coaling of a Confederate ram at Birkenhead, when 
Earl Russell notified him that “ Her Majesty’s Government can not 
in any way interfere.” The next day,t our Minister wrote the For- 
eign Secretary: “ It would be superfluous in me to point out to your 
lordship that this ts war”—adding that England had “ ceased to be 
neutral.” Among all Mr. Adams’s great services to his country and 
to Peace during the Rebellion, this is the most notable, for this was 
the most supremely critical moment in our relations with England—- 
the only moment since Mr. Lincoln’s first election when there was 
real danger of war with that country inaugurated by her own act. 
Three days after, Earl Russell informed Mr. Adams that the depar- 
ture of the iron-clads from Liverpool had been prevented. Can an 
American statesman do more for Peace than by thus preventing war? 
And the whole tenor of Mr. Sumner’s words and acts during the years 
of misunderstanding with England was powerfully, intentionally, and 
only to that effect. When he first called public attention away “ from 
the blazing lines of Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Charleston, to the 
perils from abroad ”—“ present perils from England and France’’—this 
was all hisaim. It was an hour of pitch darkness—the midnight that 
hung over the national cause was blackness itself. It was before a 
great mecting of the citizens of New York at the Cooper Institute, + 


* Vol. vi. 155-243, Speech, Jan. 9, 1862. 
+ Sept. 5, 1863. A contract had been made for six iron-clads in England. Two had 


- been launched at Birkenhead. 


t Sept. 10, 1863. Speech on Our Foreign Relations, vii. 327-492. 
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called to hear him, that he spoke. Fora vigorous, unrelaxing prosecu- 
tion of the war at home, with Emancipation, he plead. “ Thus do I,” 
he exclaimed, “ who formerly pleaded so often for Peace, now insist 
upon Liberty as its indispensable condition*—clearly because, in 
this terrible moment, there is no other way to that sincere and solid 
peace without which is endless war.” In the same breath he said: 
“We must not neglect that proper moderation abroad which becomes 
the consciousness of strength and the nobleness of ourcause.” Thus 
with even-handed discretion he maintained amity toward foreign 
Powers, and that establishment of Liberty upon the ruins of Slavery 
at home, which was needful to bring our national allies back to amity. 
It was at the bar of International Law, and Right, and Christian 
Justice that he impeached England and France—a peaceful tribunal, 
whose settlements are those of reason and not of arms. “ Every prin- 
ciple of international law, when justly and authoritatively settled,” 
he had said in the first sentence of his speech on the Trent case, “ is 
a safeguard of Peace and a landmark of Civilization.” It has never 
been sufficiently noticed that in resisting the Johnson-Clarendon 
Treaty he was as anxious for the improvement of international law 
as for justice and reparation. “In the interests of Peace it should be 
rejected,” he declared in opening. That treaty had “no acknowl- 
edgment ” in it, “ not asingle word. Such a generous expression,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ would be tue beginning of a just settlement.” The Treaty of 
Washington, it will be remembered, opened with such an expression. 
He objected to the earlier treaty that it was a mere provision for 
individual injuries—the whole subject was lowered from the high» 
ground of the duty of nation to nation—“ no rule for the future is 
established,” “ no recognition of international duty applicable to such 
cases.” The Treaty of Washington, again, opens at once with such a 
rule. And the speech against the Johnson-Clarendon convention 
conduced more than any other one thing to the Treaty of Washing- 
ton—was necessary to it. While all England was in flames of hatred 
and assault because of this speech—(which no English editor gave to 
his readers, and the only reprint of which for the British public issued 
from a Boston press)}—Mr. Sumner said to the writer in a private 
letter, from which we quote in manuscript: 


* A most felicitous Latin quotation is added in the reprint at the bottom of the page: 
“ Pax est tranquilla libertas ; servitus postremum malorum omnium, non modo bello, sed 
morte, etiam repellendum.” Cicero, Orat. Philipp. ii. c. 44. 

+ With Preface by Jno. M. Forbes, Esq., and containing his Worcester Speech, and the 
Speeches of Messrs. Baring and Cobden in the House of Commons, May 13, 1864. 
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“IT have never known England behave so badly. My voice is the most friendly 
and pacific she will hear. My object was in all sincerity and simplicity to state our 
grievance, what I called our case against England, being all that causes our sense 
of wrong, leaving it to the Government hereafter to determine how much of this we 
would pardon or forego.” 

“In my judgment the first stage of the discussion must be what we suffered 
stated plainly. England must see and know this. Until she does, she will make no 
adequate overture, nor can we make any demand without danger of hostile rebuff. 
The recent conduct of England will compel us to do the work again.” . . . “1 am 
sorry that our case is retarded, because I do not wish this cloud hanging over our 
peace. But we can wait better than England can.” (Letter from Boston, Aug. 3, 
1869.) 

In a speech, the next month, before the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention, Mr. Sumner said—what the Johnson-Clarendon speech 
completely sustains : 

“I make o demand—not a dollar of money—not a word of apology. I show 
simply what England has done to us. It will be for her, on a careful view of the 
case, to determine what reparation to offer. It will be for the American people, on 
a careful review, to determine what reparation to require. I content myself with 
the aspiration that out of this surpassing wrong and the controversy it has engen- 
dered may come some enduring safeguard for the future, some landmark of human- 
ity. Then will our losses end in gain for all, whzle the Law of Nations 7s elevated.” 


So when the Treaty of Washington was framed—so framed as to 
avoid all his conclusive objections to its predecessor—his one criti- 
cism upon it was that it did not improve sufficiently an unexampled 
opportunity for the reform of International Law. He desired this 
more than the settlement of any “claims” whatsoever—especially, 
he said, in another letter to the writer, “the complete enfranchise- 
ment of the seas, and the recognition of those humane principles 
which our Government at the beginning proclaimed by the pen of 
Franklin. Such a triumph would have been more than any dam- 
ages.” Still, no one did more in the Senate to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty than he.* 

We must here group together several things in the life of this 
eminent man for which he has been blamed—sometimes bitterly— 
which simply grew out of his unalterable and supreme attachment to 
the principles of Peace. He was ever ready to call the attention of 
the Senate and the country to the barbarities of rebels in war, and 
to point thereby his famous phrase, “the Barbarism of Slavery;” 


* Both his consistency and his statesman-like self-possession are exemplified in his elabo- 
rate illustration of our seizure of the Florida in Bahia Bay, Brazil, by British seizures in 
neutral waters (Nov. 1864, and Jan. 1865), and his defeating meanwhile Senatorial action 
provoked by the St. Albans raid from Canada (Dec. 1864). 
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put he successfully resisted a joint Congressional resolution author- 
izing retaliation for their cruel treatment of Union prisoners. One 
of the resolutions which he moved as a substitute pronounced simple 
retaliation “a useless barbarism, having no other end than vengeance, 
which is forbidden alike to nations and to men.” In the debate, he 
declared it an imitation of the very barbarism which was to be over- 
come. Of all that he said and did in favor of kindness to former 
rebels, nothing was more characteristic than his Atlantic Monthly 
article, in 1865, on “Clemency and Common Sense; a Curiosity of 
Literature with a Moral.” But the sentiment had been anticipated 
in a letter to an Irish Festival thirteen years before, enclosing a toast 
on clemency, “ which I trust may find a response,” he wrote, “at once 
from our own Government and from that of Great Britain.” His 
resolution of 1872 respecting names of battles on regimental colors, 
etc., there are many to excuse and defend to-day: Massachusetts her- 
self withdraws her censure. But it is worth while to notice that 
seven years earlier he had objected to Powell's picture for the Capi- 
tol, on the ground that “no picture of a victory in battle with our 
fellow-citizens”” should be allowed; and ten years earlier, he had 
moved a resolution against placing the names of such victories “‘ on 
the regimental colors of the United States.” Gen. Robert Ander- 
son and Lieut.-Gen. Winfield Scott—military men—approved ; but 
it is doubtful if any thing he was ever impelled to by moral consist- 
ency brought down upon him assaults so keen and so keenly felt. It 
was the heart of the statesman and moral reformer which came out 
in these acts, just as in all that he said and did in behalf of free col 

ored men, or freedmen, or slaves. He was always ready to succor 
struggling races and peoples against foreign intervention—just as 
ready as to protest against intervention in our own affairs *—but 
“ Prudence in our Foreign Relations ” was his motto, and he success- 
fully resisted our going beyond a moral and peaceful influence. His 
attitude toward Italy in 1860, his resolutions against the interference 
of England, France, and Spain in the affairs of Mexico in 1862, and 
his opposition to the Mexican resolutions of Mr. McDougall the next 
year, were founded on the same principle. And on this rested alike 
his advocacy of Mr. Seward’s resolution of welcome to Kossuth a 
dozen years before, and his cautious protest against any thing that 
looked like belligerent intervention for Hungary. 


* Cf. vols. vii. 365 and vii. 307 with vol. iii. 1-10. Also, his “ two cardinal principles” 
avowed at Worcester—“ first, peace with all the world ; secondly, sympathy with all strug- 
gling for rights.” 
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“ Among the nations,” he wrote to a Kossuth Banquet Committee at Philadel- 
phia, “all violence, and especially all belligerent intervention, should be forbidden 
by international law ; and I trust the day is not far distant when this prohibition 
will be maintained by the Federation of Christian States with an executive power 
too mighty for any contumacious resistance.” 


At the same time, from his place in the Senate, he besought the 
renowned Hungarian patriot to be content with national sympathy : 


“Respect our ideas, as we respect yours. Do not seek to reverse our tradi- 
tional, established policy of peace. Do not, under the too plausible sophism of up- 
holding non-intervention (the italics are his own), provoke American intervention on 
distant European soil, Leave us to tread where Washington points the way.” 


In the proceedings concerning San Domingo, it is to be noticed 
that both the great master passions of the man’s life, his love of free- 
dom for oppressed races, and his love of peace, were painfully aroused. 
The result was anticipated by all who knew him well. Nor less easily 
could the unhappy personal conflicts attending these and the last 
Presidential election be predicted by any one familiar with his origi- 
nal convictions and prejudices—either or both, as men may deem 
them—touching the distinction accorded to military men. _ No pub- 
lic man among us ever so loathed this. Mr. Webster once declared 
—when his own political ambition was checked thereby—against 
civic preferment as a reward for military services. But his successor 
began life by laying himsélf out to disenchant his young countrymen 
of the passion for fame won in war; and the purpose that earliest 
drew out his elaborate youthful eloquence and marvelous learning 
grew with his growth and strengthened with his strength. His five 
early orations are leveled against the soldier. He set his whole 
being therein against the honor history has always given him. He 
pronounced it a blood-red phantom, irreligious, monstrous, prepos- 
terous. It was at Boston, before a military array, that he declared: 


“ Well may the modern poet exclaim, ‘The world knows nothing of its greatest 
men ;’ for thus far it has chiefly honored the violent brood of Battle, armed men 
springing up from the dragon’s teeth sown by Hate, and cared little for the truly 
good men, children of Love, guiltless of their country’s blood, whose steps on earth 
are noiseless as an angel’s wing.” 


And from that text, with endless variation, he preached all his 
days.* 
In summing up what so unique a man and so unique a life as his 


* Even more earnest are the denunciations in ‘“ Fame and Glory,” 33-50, and “ War 
System,” 272-277. 
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did for Peace, it is convenient to distribute his efforts into two 
classes, the oratorical, and the practical. The frequency and ease 
with which he passed from the one to the other, the habitual blend- 
ing of the two together, and the readiness with which the stores of 
his multifarious and often curious learning were ever ready to be 
poured forth upon this theme, show how deep was his interest in it, 
how it commanded all his soul. Into the former class of efforts fall 
the five orations just referred to, those at Boston, Cambridge, Am- 
herst, Schenectady, and again at Boston—before the Peace Society 
—together with his lecture in 1871 on “The Duel between France 
and Germany, with its Lessons to Civilization,” the last not yet in- 
cluded in his collected works. These are the grand thesaurus of 
all in this country who speak or write upon the theme, and we con- 
stantly find traces of the debt due to them by prominent English 
advocates of Peace. The extraordinary wealth of quotation in them, 
and prefixed to them, has been approached even by no other man. 
The discussions they unfold are broad, deep, and exhaustive. Prob- 
ably the world will never need, again, discourses of such a character 
from a man in such a position. It is difficult to imagine—surprising 
as he was in his resources on his two great themes—how he could 
have advanced in the future beyond what he had already said against 
bloodshed and strife. And it will be long before publicists, orators, 
philanthropists, reformers, and Christian preachers cease to draw 
from what his scholarly industry and humane zeal gathered to influ- 
ence his countrymen and the nations against the vast and cruel Bar- 
barism of War. 

But his chief services were clearly practical. Cheerfully expos- 
ing himself to the criticism of being a mere doctrinaire and propa- 
gandist—as he ever did to any stigma, reproach, and hate in behalf 
of Truth and Right—it is striking how practical his views ever were. 
He never looked at the subject “in the abstract,” as men say. 
When he generalized most largely it was all concrete. He did not 
even philosophize by the way. He was too profoundly, sorrowfully 
in earnest over a monstrous and world-wide wrong for that. The 
woes of men had too deeply touched him. His motives were too 
simple and true. In the midst of strains of vivid and elaborate elo- 
quence he never forgot any definite measure of good it was possible 
to secure or promote. And this even before he entered on public 
life. Thus, in his oration on the “ War System,” etc., after showing 
that a Congress of Nations is not impracticable—which events are 
now more and more showing—he argued : 
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“ There is still another substitute for War, which is not exposed even to the shal- 
low objections launched against a Congress of Nations. By formal treaties between 
two or more nations, Arbitration may be established as the mode of determining 
controversies between them. In every respect this is a contrast to War. It is ra- 
tional, humane, and cheap. Above all, it is consistent with the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. . . . The complete overthrow of the War System, involving the disarming 
of the nations, would follow the establishment of a Congress of Nations; or any 
general system of Arbitration. Then at last our aims would be accomplished : then 
at last Peace would be organized among the nations. Then might Christians repeat 
the fitful boast of the generous Mohawk: ‘We have thrown the hatchet so high 
in the air, and beyond the skies, that no arm on earth can reach to bring it down.’ ” 


And, in a later passage, he invited co-operation in the effort at home 
and abroad to establish Arbitration treaties. 

Just two years after this was said he accepted the office of United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, the first of our public men in high 
position thus pledged to Peace beforehand, and to this day the most 
extraordinary example our history shows of such a man steadily keep- 
ing his pledge. His first report from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions proposed Arbitration on the San Juan boundary. He wisely 
abstained in this his first act, as chairman, from any general argument 
for the principle. It was amazing how many occasions he found, or 
made, for striking earnest and vigorous blows against War in some 
of its details, never forgetting to bear testimony unqualified against 
its central principle. Not less effective than other things directly 
done, was his indirect and powerful influence in preventing any but 
“peaceful opposition” to that most hated of Congressional measures, 
the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. Very skillfully in 1854 he suggested 
to the citizens of Boston a parallel, in the resistance of their fathers 
and his own to the Stamp Act—“ with no aim at revolution” “ until, 
without violence or collision, it was at last repealed.” And his own 
steady and ever-renewed warfare against this Act, from his first great 
Senatorial speech, August, 1852, down to the hour of its repeal in 
consequence of the Rebellion, exemplified his principles. He illus- 
trated his sentiment at the Publishers’ Banquet to Authors at New 
York, in 1855, “ The Pen better than the Sword.” Perhaps he never 
promoted Peace more effectually than he did throughout the fero- 
cious struggle of Slavery for the possession of Kansas. No one ever 
suspected him of being compromised with armed opposition. He 
was no more unwilling to use his own great muscular strength 
against bullies and assassins, or to bear arms on his person when his 
life was hourly threatened, than he was to see the immense host of 
lovers of Freedom in his native land employing force against Slavery. 
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His heroism in the one cause was as great as in the other; his hero- 
ism for Peace as wonderful as his heroism against Slavery, and they 
can not be separated from each other. When, later, threats of dis- 
union filled all the air, he coolly set forth to a mass meeting in 
Massachusetts their absurdity—counseling all freemen to form a 
Vertebrate or Backbone party—but no suggestion of armed collision 
appears. It is known that he did not share in the roseate optimism 
of Mr. Seward touching the speedy end of the Secession movement, 
and that he was neither surprised, nor intimidated, nor moved from 
his principles when it took up arms. He traced sharply and vividly 
the line between compromise and peace.* No man was more anx- 
ious that the friends of Freedom should not embarrass themselves 
by making in any way “the first move toward hostilities ;” no man 
was calmer when the friends of Slavery had made it—when Wash- 
ington was hourly threatened, and all members of the Government 
in personal danger. With that peculiar blending of the moralist and 
the man of affairs which marked him, he took advantage of the Trent 
case to establish the American principle (against English precedents) 
of immunity of persons on neutral ships from seizure—the doctrine 
of contraband of war not applying—as a legitimate part of true in- 
ternational law, and to call for the abolition of the Right of Search 
and Contraband of War, along with Impressment on the High Seas, 
for the suppression of Privateering, and for the abandonment of Com- 
mercial Blockade. Never had statesman more critical task than he, 
to reconcile his countrymen—excited and gratified by the daring of 
one of their naval commanders in capturing the rebel emissaries, 
Mason and Slidell—to a reaffirmation of their own more peaceful 
policy in trying, even galling circumstances. But he could not be 
content without seizing the opportunity to enlarge the freedom of 
the seas. His practical method for abolishing Privateering was this: 


“ A simple proposition assuring private property on the ocean the same immunity 
it now enjoys on land, (relieving) commerce on the ocean from its greatest perils, so 
that, like commerce on the land, it will be undisturbed, except by illegal robbery and 
theft.” . 


Mr. Cobden had written to Mr. Sumner, a month previous: 


“If I were in the position of your Government, . . . I would propose to let 
Mason and Slidell go, and stipulate, at the same time, for a complete abandonment 
of the old code of Maritime Law as upheld by England and the European Powers. 
I would propose that private property at sea should be exempt from capture by armed 


* See, for example, his speech against the Crittenden Propositions, “‘ No Surrender of 
the Northern Forts,” v. 468. 
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Government ships. On this condition I would give in my adhesion to the abolition 
of privateering,” etc., etc. Mr. Cobden called this “a great strategic movement,” 
that would “turn the flank of the European Powers, especially of the governing 
classes of England.” 


Mr. Sumner modestly terms himself on all these points of Inter- 
national Law Reform “a fellow-laborer” with Mr. Cobden. But he 
had far the more difficult, critical, and influential position of the two. 
His unceasing opposition to the military government of States in 
rebellion was of a piece with his course on the subjects just men- 
tioned. He was ready still further, on the broad grounds on which 
he ever acted, to abandon the whole policy of prize-money. When 
the extension of this policy to a new class of cases was proposed,* 
“the uncivilized character of the whole system,” he suggested, 
“should make us pause.” “It has been handed down from other 
generations, but I can not doubt, that in proportion as nations ad- 
vance in civilization and refinement, it is more and more drawn 
into doubt.” He did not forget, in drafting a Protest against For- 
eign Intervention,+ announcing to foreign Powers the “unalterable 
purpose” of the American Congress and people, “that the war will 
be vigorously prosecuted, until the rebellion is overcome,” to insert 
between the’two members of this terse and weighty declaration, the 
qualification “ according to the humane principles of Christian na- 
tions.” It would have been entirely unlike him not to have favored 
the exemption of clergymen from military drafts,t on the ground 
both of precedent and right, and because they have entirely different 
duties in war—although his own colleague was on the other side. 
And quite as unlike him if he had not argued in Congress against 
letters of marque and reprisal § as irrational, uncivilized, impolitic, 
and of bad repute, or if he had refrained from dissuading citizens 
owning ships from applying for them.| It was intensely like him to 
make all inquiry if his own Government had departed from neutral 
duty in selling arms to foreign belligerents. It had been a great 
omission for him, if he had not done this, whatever may have been 
the supposed: spirit in which it was done.{ On each and all of these 
points he not only manifested the practical statesman, compelling 
some to recognize him as such who had disesteemed him as a mere 
theorist, but he plainly never faltered nor hesitated because of any 


* Works, vii. 38. + Ibid. 307. 
t 303-306, Cf. viii. 42, 50,on Commutation, § 278-300, 

| Letter to J. Austin Stevens, Jr., New York, in vol. vii. 313-315. 
J Pamphlet Speech of Feb. 28, 1872. 
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loss of popularity or obloquy he might incur. In this cause, as in 
that of Emancipation, while he foresaw final triumph, he never trem- 
bled for himself, or paused because in going forward he would mar ' 
his brilliant reputation. 
It is an extraordinary record we have been exploring. To pro- 
nounce sounding parliamentary platitudes in favor of Peace—while 
supporting the national ambitions, jealousies, and selfish interests 
and strifes that inflame and lead to War—is one thing ; to adhere, 
as the sworn soldier of International Concord, through a long, busy, 
turbulent, exacting, sorrowful, painful career, in principle and prac- 
tice, sans peur et sans reproche, to the one grand policy and sublime 
duty of Peace, laying all resources upon this altar, sacrificing to it all 
besides, is quite another thing. It is the signal heroism of States- 
manship. It is the foreshadowing of the stainless Christian States- 
manship of a glorious and blessed Future. And this is—and must 
ever be—the distinction of Charles Sumner in history. 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD, ADVOCATE OF 
HOLLAND ; WITH A VIEW OF THE PRIMARY CAUSES AND MOVE- 
MENTS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. By JOHN LOTHROP 
MOTLEY, D.C.L., LL.D. NEW YORK: HARPER & BROTHERS. 


R. MOTLEY has again been singularly happy in the choice 

of his subject. His Life of Barneveld has grown naturally 
from his past historical labors, while at the same time it prepares the 
way for those with which he expects to crown his career. Perhaps 
no man living is so well fitted to write a biography of the great 
Advocate of Holland as Mr. Motley. In addition to those distin- 
guished qualifications which have given him an enduring name, he 
has had access in the National Archives of the Hague to private let- 
ters and public documents never before accessible. He has made 
the best possible use of his rich and unequaled opportunity. 

The Life of Barneveld is interesting in two different aspects. It 
is at once a political and religious record of the times, and a vivid 
sketch of a great and good statesman. 

John of Barneveld was born in Amesfoort in 1547. His blood 
was patrician. His inheritance scarcely corresponded to his rank. 
He studied in some of the first universities of Europe, became a pro- 
found civilian, and acquired early fame in the great war against 
Spain. After the assassination of William the Silent, he was the 
first statesman of Holland—indeed stood for years not only the 
pillar of his country but of Protestantism, which was then in Europe 
the symbol of liberty itself. Ifthe prince was the hero of the inde- 
pendence of the United Provinces, the statesman was the founder of 
the commonwealth. 

Mr. Matley gives but a brief sketch of the early years of Barne- 
veld. His biography really begins with the period when the Neth- 
erlands had emerged from their savage conflicts of forty years with 
Spain, and is principally occupied with the events of the time when, 
for ten years, Europe enjoyed a tranquillity rendered necessary by 
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her exhaustion, and used to prepare her for the yet more terrible 
struggles of the long war of thirty years. 

The Dutch Republic, although triumphant, and a mighty power 
by land and sea over the civilized world, was regarded abroad with 
mingled fear and hatred, and at home was rent by frightful per- 
sonal, political, and religious discords. Spain, Austria, the Empire, 
and the Papacy were eagerly watching to strangle the young giant 
in its cradle. Catholic France secretly detested a Protestant ally 
whom she was compelled to use for her safety or her ambition. Eng- 
land, owing to the fickleness of James, and his. absurd wish for a 
Spanish marriage for his son, was wholly unreliable. In the midst of 
these foreign entanglements and domestic difficulties, Barneveld 
seems to have been the single statesman of the Republic who under- 
stood the constitution of his country, grasped earliest the principles 
of religious toleration, penetrated the designs of kings, read the 
aims of the Papacy, caught the spirit of his times, and was qualified, 
in conjunction with Henry of Navarre, to make the Great Protestant 
Union successful against the artful and stupendous machinations of 
the Catholic League. 

In no part of his work does Mr. Motley show more skill than in 
describing the movements of monarchs, princes, statesmen, ecclesi- 
astics, and armies about the territories claimed by the Elector of 
Brandenburg and the Palatine of Neuburg. They were the cen- 
tral objects of European politics. Eventually, had not Henry been 
assassinated, all Protestantism and Catholicism would have been 
ranged in mortal strife around a few petty duchies, counties, and 
lordships, important only from their position. Nothing can be more 
interesting than to trace the masterly statesmanship of Barneveld— 
as shown especially by his letters to the able and treacherous Aers- 
sens, Dutch ambassador in Paris—in unwinding the complications 
of diplomacy, in keeping his country in the path of safety and of 
honor, and in advancing the common cause of Protestantism over 
Europe. Nowhere in history are more important political and reli- 
gious lessons to be learned. 

But after all, notwithstanding his long and frequent digressions, 
Mr. Motley, with the true instincts of an artist, makes the chief in- 
terest of his work revolve about the personal events in the career of 
its subject. The clew to the biography is the strife for supremacy 
between Prince Maurice and John of Barneveld. They are therefore 
presented in contrast at the beginning of the book, and the deadly 
struggle between these eminent personages is the thread running 
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through the whole and binding it into a unity. The Dutch Republic 
was too small for a soldier and a statesman equally gifted and dis- 
tinguished. Hence a fight for years between sword and gown, and 
with the usual fate of such struggles. 

Maurice, the son of William the Silent, having princely blood in 
his veins, a general unequaled in his age, the hero of many battles, 
famous for his splendid victories, naturally aspired to the crown of 
his country. His life was far from pure, and his conscience not the 
most scrupulous. He evidently had from the beginning resolved on 
obtaining supremacy in the Republic. The event showed that he 
knew who would be his adversary, and that he would not hesitate to 
employ any agencies of military despotism necessary to his purposes. 

Barneveld, on the contrary, was a lawyer, thoroughly versed in 
the constitution of his country, anxious to keep within the limits of 
his own prerogatives, and yet constantly forced by circumstances 
beyond them, vulnerable through the necessities of his position and 
a long diplomatic correspondence, having no opportunities, and per- 
haps no desires nor abilities for acquiring popularity, entertaining 
both political and religious opinions far in advance of his country and 
his age, and which made him thoroughly misunderstood by both. 
In the contest between two such men, the result could not be doubt- 
ful. The conscientious and independent statesman fell before the 
brilliant and unscrupulous soldier. Maurice stands perfectly re- 
vealed in the artful manner with which he turned religious passions 
to his own interest, and in the violent and tyrannical methods by 
which he subverted the constitution of the States, and packed their 
offices by his own minions ready for the work of death. 

Mr. Motley describes with admirable skill and power the arrest 
and imprisonment of Barneveld, the scenes and events of his weary 
confinement, the hard and horrible conduct of his judges, his own 
lofty Christian fortitude and noble defense, and at last the tragic 
circumstances of his execution. Never in modern history have envy, 
malice, fraud, and tyranny more signally triumphed over true and 
sublime virtue. We will let Mr. Motley describe in his own words 
the closing scene in the life of the great Advocate of Holland: 


“In the beautiful village-capital of the ‘Count’s Park,’ commonly called the 
Hague, the most striking and picturesque spot, then as now, was that where the 
transformed remains of the old moated castle of those feudal sovereigns were still 
to be seen. A threc-storied range of simple, substantial buildings in brown brick- 
work, picked out with white stone in a style since made familiar both in England 
and America—surrounded three sides of a spacious inner paved quadrangle called 
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the Inner Court, the fourth, or eastern side being overshadowed by a beechen grove, 
A square tower flanked each angle, and on both sides of the southwestern turret ex- 
tended the commodious apartments of the Stadtholder. The great gateway on the 
southwest opened into a wide open space called the Outer Court-yard. Along the 
northwest side a broad and beautiful sheet of water, in which the walls, turrets, and 
chapel-spires of the enclosed castle mirrored themselves, was spread between the 
mass of buildings and an umbrageous promenade called the Vyverberg, consisting 
of a sextuple alley of lime-trees, and embowering here and there a stately villa. A 
small island, fringed with weeping willows and tufted all over with lilacs, labur- 
nums, and other shrubs then in full flower, lay in the center of the miniature lake, 
and the tall solid tower of the great church, surmounted by a bright openwork spire, 
looked down from a little distance over the scene. It was a bright morning in May. 
The white swans were sailing tranquilly to and fro over the silver basin, and the 
mavis, blackbird, and nightingale, which haunted the groves surrounding the castle 
and town, were singing as if the daybreak were ushering in a summer festival.” 

“In front of the lower window, with its Gothic archway hastily converted into a 
door, a shapeless platform of rough, unhewn planks had that night been rudely 
patched together. This was the scaffold. A slight railing round it served to pro- 
tect it from the crowd, and a heap of coarse sand had been thrown upon it. A 
squalid, unclean box of unplaned boards, originally prepared as a coffin for a French- 
man—who some time before had been condemned to death fot murdering the son 
of Goswyn Meurskens, a Hague tavern-keeper, but pardoned by the Stadtholder— 
lay on the scaffold. It was recognized from having been left for a long time half- 
forgotten at the public execution-place of the Hague. 

“Upon this coffin now sat two common soldiers of ruffianly aspect, playing at 
dice, betting whether the Lord or the Devil would get the soul of Barneveld. Many 
a foul and ribald jest at the expense of the prisoner was exchanged between these 
gamblers, some of their comrades, and a few townsmen, who were grouped about 
at that early hour. 

“ At last, at half-past nine o’clock, a shout arose, ‘There he comes! there he 
comes !’ and the populace flowed out from the hall of judgment into the court-yard 
like a tidal wave. 

“In an instant the Binnenhof was filled with more than three thousand spec- 
tators. 

“The old statesman, leaning on his staff, walked out upon the scaffold and 
calmly surveyed the scene. Lifting up his eyes to heaven, he was heard to mur- 
mur, ‘O God! what does man come to!’ Then he said bitterly once more, ‘ This, 
then, is the reward of forty years’ service to the State!’ 

“La Motte, who attended him, said, presently, ‘ It is no longer time to think of 
this. Let us prepare your coming before God.’ ” 

“La Motte prayed for a quarter of an hour, the Advocate remaining on his 
knees.” 

“ The statesman then came forward, and said in a loud, firm voice to the people, 
‘Men, do not believe that 1 am a traitor to the country. I have ever acted uprightly 
and loyally, as a good patriot, and such shall I die.’ 

“The crowd was perfectly silent. He then took his cap from John Franken, 
drew it over his eyes, and went forward toward the sand, saying, ‘Christ shall be 
my guide. O Lord, my Heavenly Father, receive my spirit !’” 
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“ The servant took farewell of him, and Barneveld said to the executioner, ‘ Be 
quick about it! be quick!’ 

“ The executioner then struck the head off at a single blow. 

“« Many persons from the crowd now sprang, in spite of all opposition, upon the 
scaffold, and dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, cut wet splinters from the 
boards, or grabbed up the sand that was steeped in it, driving many hard bargains 
for these relics to be treasured with various feelings of sorrow, joy, glutted or ex- 


piated vengeance.” 


ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. By Isaac TAYLor, M.A., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Twickenham. AUTHOR OF “ WORDS AND PLACES.” 
PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & Co., LONDON. 


THAT little province in a most beautiful and interesting part of 
Italy known as Terra di Lavoro has long been a study to those 
scholars whose devotion to synthetic art and past histories has led 
them to inquire into the origin of certain remarkable examples which 
were found among the ruinous remains of her ancient cities. 

The olive-trees, the collected tufa and asters of the ages, covered 
something more than could be revealed to the immediate sight. 
Back of the conquests of Czsar, back of the pastorals and georgics 
and epics of Roman letters, back of the luminous era which made 
Rome the ruling seat of the world and Italy the home of the arts 
useful and ornamental, was a history yet to be unfolded, a language 
unspoken. The legends of an obsolete people still remained, some 
by adoption into a new tongue, some by artistic acceptance. The 
story of Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf became part of 
the Roman tradition when the Etruscans from whom it was bor- 
rowed had vanished from the earth. 

Nothing remained to tell the story of these lost people of Italy 
save a few fragments with inscriptions which were for a great part 
unintelligible. 

To the archeologist these examples were an enigma the solution 
of which appeared to be more and more remote with each addition 
and new development. The source, history, language, and peculiar- 
ities of a race whose nationality expired half a century before the 
Christian era, were not easily determined by the few and feeble evi- 
dences left bythem. Theory arose in conflict with theory, and Etru- 
ria, which in obscure past ages had been the battle-field of the 
Roman, the Greek, and the Trojan, bid fair to become again a scene 
of conflict in the less bloody engagements of the philosopher and 
antiquary. For half a century this dispute has been carried on, 
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testimony has been taken and retaken, but silence follows the ques- 
tion—what was the Etruscan tongue ? 

Two media were offered through which the recreant truth might 
be induced to reveal itself: some few inscribed and decorated tombs 
and sarcophagi remained; a still more potent and available wit- 
ness was found in the fictile work, examples of which were quite 
numerous and intact, the decoration having existed with little dete- 
rioration through all the ages which fill the interval between our 
time and theirs. 

Even these examples could scarcely be relied upon, for the reason 
that nothing which is portable and fabricated can be held strictly as 
the product of the place where it is found. Science, however, came to 
the aid of the explorer just here. The composition and quality of 
the clay used in the Etruscan potteries were taken into consideration 
and compared with the natural earth of the surrounding territory: 
they were found to be exactly similar. This test, however, could not 
be considered final, for there was in the outline and general appear- 
ance of the examples under consideration, much that very closely 
resembled the early school of Asia Minor and A®gina, and the bas- 
relief was not unlike Samothracian work and the coins of Magna 
Greece. Here was a complexity of conditions not easily accounted 
for. 

Again, the decoration of the Etruscan potteries is but a repetition 
of Greek legend and mythology, and many of the characters appear 
to be Greek also. Without much hesitancy Winckelmann assigned 
all this work to Greek potters, who either as exiles or an organized 
colony early settled upon the Campanian shore. 

The main obstacle in the pursuit of a knowledge of the Etruscan 
people is the entire absence of any literature ; the monumental inscrip- 
tions alone remain. Regarding these, Mr. Taylor says, “ No Etruscan 
‘Rosetta Stone’ has yet been found. We possess, it is true, seven- 
teen so-called bilingual inscriptions, but when they come to be exam- 
ined they prove to be most disappointing. None of them contain 
more than four words. Many of these words are so defaced as to be 
illegible, and the remainder appear to be only proper names. The 
seventeen bilingual inscriptions, taken together, do not give us the 
absolute Latin equivalent of a single independent Etruscan werd. At 
most, all that it has been possible to affirm respecting them is that 
they assign a positive meaning to one suffix.” The excavations 
which are still actively in progress among the Etruscan cities and 
places of sepulture may possibly bring to light hereafter the neces- 
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sary media of information. What we have at present is vague and 
vexatious enough. It only establishes a fact of actual presence, with- 
out furnishing any clew to the extraction or history of the Etruscans. 

The deductions presented in the volume which we have under 
consideration are an entire dissent from any opinions which have 
been previously advanced. Our author bases his reasoning upon phi- 
lological grounds, with the single exception of that portion touching 
origin; and it is through other media—precisely those which we have 
briefly reviewed—that he derives his conclusion of the Ugric or 
Tatar extraction of the Etruscans; nor are we entirely prepared to 
take exception to this radical view, although the examples of their 
handiwork which are most commonly known to the public would tend 
to show a very intimate relationship with the Greek school. They 
are, however, harsher, and not so complete. 

Having by unique and plausible reasoning traced the Etruscans 
back to their Ugric fathers, Mr. Taylor elaborates the remainder of his 
argument from philological sources, and his work is most laborious if 
not convincing. Notwithstanding the severity, or rather ferocity of 
English critics, to the philologist and student of races these “ Etrus- 
can Researches” will prove a most acceptable addition to the few 
works which have previously been offered on the same subject. 

The wonderful activity of investigators and explorers in the various 
departments of information has left but little of the world in absolute 
obscurity. ‘“ Now that the Assyrian and Egyptian records have been 
read, these Etruscan inscriptions present the only considerable phi- 
lological problem that still remains unsolved.” Years have passed by, 
and yet the theme presents itself, tempting the laborious efforts of 
our best modern scholars to penetrate its mystical obscurities. 

The bent of Mr. Taylor’s argument is toward the establishment of 
the truth of his hypothesis of the Ugric affinities of the Etrurian 
people; he admits the probable statements of Niebuhr concerning 
the mixed character of the population—a theory built upon the posi- 
tive statements of Livy, and concerning which there can be little 
room left for doubt. Indeed, even at this late day various evidences 
exist tending to show either a remarkable versatility or else the 
presence of various nationalities or tribes whose arts and employ- 
ments differed essentially. A Corinthian named Demaratus, with 
the artists in his retinue, introduced the art of clay-modeling—an 
industry which was most extensively practiced in Etruria: still later, 
working in bronze was also derived from a Greek source. 

Many of the inscriptions, however, upon the Etruscan fictile work, 
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are in Latin, while the forms partake of Egyptian, Chaldean, or Phee- 
nician characteristics. 

Of the bilingual inscriptions the Etruscan language does not form 
- any part; consequently, comparisons must be advanced upon the 
basis of theory alone. There is no touchstone by which to prove the 
correctness of any conclusion: the monuments only supply the evi- 
dences which may reénforce the deductions. 

The Etruscans were not a people original in the country where 
most of their remains are found: by force of the sword they acquired 
the territory previously held by the Siculians and Umbrians, and for 
nine or ten centuries exercised domination over its entire extent. 
At one time their dominion extended from a point considerably north 
of the Tiber to a southern boundary somewhat below Naples. 

Seven centuries, however, was the limit of the tenure to their 
most extended possessions, and Rome effected her final conquest 
nearly three centuries prior to the birth of Christ. Nothwithstand- 
ing this fact, the Etruscans maintained a semi-national character for 
two hundred and fifty years, surviving the incursion of the Romans 
until fifty years before the Christian era, when all verified trace of 
them is lost. With them was lost also their phonetic system: once 
reéstablished, this places within the scholar’s reach a possible key 
to their history and source. 

The obscurity which surrounds the Etruscan language, the pecu- 
liarity of its characters and their arrangement, sufficiently testify to 
its antiquity and remoteness from the original languages which were 
tributary to its derivation. Undismayed by these formidable obsta- 
cles, Mr. Taylor has by a painful analysis attempted to trace it 
through its own verbiage to what he terms an Ugric root. The 
word Ugric has been chosen as a general term to designate the Tura- 
nian tribes of the great Asiatic table-land: “ it comprises the Finnic, 
Samojedic, Turkic or Tataric, Mongolian, and Tungusic peoples.” 
It is scarcely our province to take into question any of Mr. Taylor's 
conclusions: to differ would only be to accept the views of other 
scholars, who may or may not have pursued so systematic an investi- 
gation as that which Mr. Taylor presents us, and which he modestly 
calls a “ rudimentary examination.” 

Bentham’s idea of the Etruscan dialect was that it was related to 
the Keltic. Robert Ellis studied and wrote long and faithfully to 
prove its Armenian relationship. Dr. Donaldson and the Earl of 
Crawford assigned it to the Gothic; while Dr. Steub, in a still more 
elaborate and ingenious argument, asserts that “it is a Rhceto-Ro- 
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mansch speech.” Here are five most studious and careful philological 
authorities presenting four different theories; and now we may add 
Mr. Taylor’s work, which takes exception to each one of these——-and 
this is so uniquely and cleverly done, that, notwithstanding the cen- 
sures for his loose methods, we almost feel inclined upon the reading 
to accept the even radical conclusions of our present author. 

It is nearly a decade now since Mr. Taylor first secured recogni- 
tion by the publication of a little book entitled Words and Places. 
Now the tortuous and sometimes tedious work of the philologer is 
not the most encouraging. In literature, as in almost every thing 
else, the popular ear is not open to any thing that does not explode 
itself ex batterie and disclose at once an entirety. Patient painstak- 
ing labor meets but a passing recognition. Yet upon this very labor 
depends ultimate success ; without it, the Egyptian hieroglyph were 
as meaningless as before Champollion read the Rosetta Stone. Like 
the child lost from its home in infancy and seeking in after years 
to establish its extraction and genealogy, so, with language, each 
century obliterates more and more of its evidences of derivation, 
until eventually, in its perfect maturity, we fail to find any thing 
which may furnish a clew to absolute identity. The Etrurian nation, 
made up, as it probably was, of many races and nations, became, 
however, eventually as truly original and insular as the Egyptians or 
the Greeks. It was formidable though not warlike, practicing the 
arts of peace in a country admirably adapted to their pursuits. 

To-day we may read the inscribed pottery of Babylon, the his- 
tory of Egypt is made plain through the hieroglyph, and the Assyrian 
is traced through his own writings ; yet the Etruscan remains without 
record and without identity. Few have cared to attempt the reduc- 
tion of this last of the so-called dead languages, although many have 
speculated upon its possible affinities. Years of study might be 
spent without any definite conclusion, and even then we might find 
our testimonies only to prove the truth of Mr. Taylor’s conclusions. 
While a careful reading of the book impresses us with the patience 
and sincerity of its author, time alone may verify that which through 

much labor he has sought to establish. 





THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By W. WINWOOD READE. LONDON: 
TRUBNER & Co. 


THE title of this volume has little or nothing to do with its con- 
tents. From the author’s statements in his preface, it appears that, 
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some three or four years ago, he traveled for a second time in West- 
ern Africa, and as one of the results of his wanderings, he was seized 
by an idea or fancy that Negroland, through the slave trade, had 
more to do with history than any body had as yet supposed. There- 
upon he dashed into “ writing the history of the world,” as he rather 
grandly terms his present work. The consideration of Negroland led 
him to Egypt and Carthage; next in succession came Asia, Greece, 
Rome. In a second chapter he deemed it needful to relate the 
progress of Mohammedanism in Central Africa, and to give his 
notions of the origin and influence of Judaism and Christianity. 
Thence he goes on to present an outline of the slave trade, the 
revival of art, the Dark Ages, and the invasion of the Germans. And 
now, finding, as he says, his “outline of Universal History almost 
complete,” he favors the reader with a fourth chapter, which is 
intended as a sort of summary of the whole, and a carrying out of the 
theory of Darwin, in his latest work, to its ultimate logical sequence, 
viz. open and avowed materialism and atheism. 

Mr. Reade’s sketch of history, in so far as it is worthy of the 
name, and while he confines himself to competent authorities, which 
he refers to (as Rawlinson, Hallam, Niebuhr, Guizot, Irving, etc.), 
is written in an easy, flowing style, and may be read with more or 
less pleasure, if not profit. But the historical part is of little mo- 
ment in itself, and in the author’s eyes it serves only as a convenient 
point dappui for a gross and venomous assault upon religion in gen- 
eral and Christianity in particular. It is somewhat singular in these 
days, as well as significant, that infidelity should make its assaults 
upon the Gospel and its teaching with increased energy, while at the 
same time our so-called freethinkers are crying out continually that 
Christianity is dead, and that none but fools and idiots are any 
longer influenced by it. It would seem as if some men must needs 
lose both tact and temper when religion becomes the topic of dis- 
course. They indulge themselves in a violence and even furiousness 
of language and a rashness of assertion truly amazing. This is cer- 
tainly the case with Mr. Reade in the present volume. A man who 
can deliberately write as he does, places himself in a position almost 
beneath the possibility of being answered. We give a passage or 
two from his deliramenta. 

Speaking of the Lord God, as revealed in the Old Testament, he 
eays: 

“The Jehovah of the Pentateuch was a murderer and bandit; he rejoiced in 
offerings of human flesh.” “ Jehovah was merely an invisible Bedouin chief, who 
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traveled with them (the children of Israel) in a tent, who walked about the camp at 
night, and wanted it kept clean, who maneuvered the troops in battle, who delighted 
in massacres and human sacrifices, who murdered people in sudden fits of rage, who 
changed his mind, who enjoyed petty larceny, and employed angels to tell lies.” 


Mocking at the doctrine of the Trinity, he writes: 


“ They (the Christians) not only said that 3 was 1, and that 1 was 3: they pro- 
fessed to explain how that curious arithmetic combination had been brought about. 
The indivisible had been divided, and yet was not divided ; it was divisible, and yet it 
was indivisible; black was white, and white was black ; and yet there were not two 
colors, but one color; and whoever did not believe it would be damned.” 


Speaking of our Saviour, he says: 


“ Jesus was no doubt like other prophets, uncouth in his appearance and uncleanly 
in his garb. At Jerusalem he completely failed; and this failure appears to have 
stung him into bitter abuse of his successful rivals, the missionary Pharisees, and 
into the wildest extravagance of speech. He called the learned doctors a genera- 
tion of vipers, whited sepulchers, and serpents; he declared that they should not 
escape the damnation of hell. Because they had made the washing of hands before 
dinner a religious ablution, Jesus, with equal bigotry, would not wash his hands at 
all. He told his disciples that if a man called another a fool, he would be in danger 
of hell-fire. . . . He cursed a fig-tree because it bore no fruit, although it was not 
the season of fruit—an action as rational as that of Xerxes, who flogged the sea.” 
“In politics Jesus was a leveler and communist, in morals he was a monk; he 
believed that only the poor and despised would inherit the kingdom of God... . 
God would take care of them if they would only fold their hands together and have 
faith, and abstain from the impiety of providing for the future. The principles 
of Jesus were not conducive to the welfare of society ; he was put to death by the 
authorities ; his disciples established 2 commune; Greek Jews were converted by 
them, and carried the new doctrines over all the world.” 


In one place, he ridicules 


“The much-belauded theory of a semi-human Providence, an anthropoid Deity, a 
Constructive Mind, a Deus Palagensis, a God created in the image of a watch-maker.”’ 
In another place, he declares that “the following facts result from our investiga- 
tions : Supernatural Christianity is false. God-worshipis idolatry. Prayer is useless. 
The soul is not immortal. There are no rewards and there are no punishments in 
a future state.” Again, he affirms that “Christianity is pernicious to the intellect; 
it demands that the reason shall be sacrificed upon the altar ; it orders civilized men 
to believe in the legends of a savage race. It places a hideous image, covered with 
dirt and blood, in the Holy of holies; it rends the sacred vail of truth in twain... . 
There is no need to say any thing more. Such a religion is blasphemous and foul.” 
“ Christians believe themselves to be the aristocracy of heaven upon earth; they are 
admitted to the spiritual court, while millions of men in foreign lands have never 
been presented. They bow their knees and say they are miserable sinners, and 
their hearts rankle with abominable pride. Poor, infatuated fools! Their servility is 
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real, and their insolence is real, but their king is a phantom, and their palace is a 
dream.” And lastly, having pointed out that the Egyptian gods are dead and gone 
to the shades below, he furiously exclaims, “‘ To-morrow, Jehovah, you and your son 
shall be with them!” 


We refrain from quoting any further. There is more of this in 
the volume, with passages here and there such that we could not 
bring ourselves to the point of soiling our pages with them. We do 
not wonder that the author’s friends and the publisher remonstrated 
with him (as he states), and urged him to alter various parts, or omit 
some of his insane revilings against religion. They remembered, 
no doubt, that for former offenses Mr. Reade had been severely 
handled by the critics; and they saw, if he did not, that he was pro- 
voking a castigation far worse than any he had conceived of, by writ- 
ing and publishing the present volume. So far as argument goes, the 
book is simply worthless. There is an effort to outdo Paine, or the 
older desists, Woolston, Tindal, and Collins, in grossness of assault 
and in cheap and vulgar ridicule and abuse, and if possible to rival 
even Strauss in his recent exhibitions; but it is inexpressibly painful 
to witness such an effort as coming from a man who has had the 
advantages of education and culture. In regard to what Mr. Reade 
sets forth as philosophy and science, it can only be pronounced a 
tissue of the wholly unsupported theories and assertions of men 
who carried Darwinian speculations to their ultimate point, or have 
adopted the unintelligible vagaries and cheerless atheism of Comte 
and his followers, with their Humanity-god or goddess. 

Very possibly it would have been better for Mr. Reade’s repu- 
tation if he had acted upon the advice of his friends, and suppressed 
a great part of the present volume. Perhaps, however, it is just as 
well as it is. His obstinacy and conceit, and his consciousness that 
he is speaking in behalf of many others like himself, make it evident 
what is the express object of certain men in these days, and by what 
modes of attack they mean to extirpate Christianity, and with it to 
destroy all the longings for immortality bound up with the Gospel 
of Christ—if they can. 

Let them go on, we may say in conclusion. Christianity has 
withstood the assaults of giants. It has nothing to fear from pig- 
mies, 
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ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY. By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS. LONDON: 
TRUBNER & Co. 


THE title and exterior of these volumes may induce some general 
readers, curious as to the nature and drift of Max Miiller’s new 
Science of Religion, into their acquisition; but few will have leis- 
ure for their mastery. Indeed, in connection with the Herculean 
labor and patience which could alone traverse a field of research so 
vast in time and space, and accumulate from the extinct or lingering 
system of paganism such an enormous mass of legendary lore, we 
instinctively look for the name of some Teutonic professor—and it is 
almost with a start of surprise, after a glance at the ponderous bulk 
of the book, that we are introduced to its author as an Italian savan, 
and learn that its birthplace is Florence. We must, however, in 
justice, specially except the brilliant introductory essay on Compar- 
ative Mythology, which he modestly calls his Preface, from any sus- 
picion of ponderosity—for in curious contrast with the succeeding 
pages, it is thoroughly alive with the true Italian grace and fire, under 
all its load of profound erudition—and not without a certain flavor 
of naiveté and personal unreserve, which is quite as much Italian as 
French. 

Perhaps these volumes were only published for the benefit of the 
limited circle of genuine scholars, for whom this field of investigation, 
so fresh and wonderful, is beginning to exercise a positive fascination. 
And to such it must ever be a matter for devout thankfulness that so 
much unflagging enthusiasm and prodigious burrowing power, as our 
Italian professor’s, are within the range of human possibility. For 
although he speaks regretfully of having to condense his material 
into these “modest octavos,” to any other mind the subject of 
Zoological Mythology, in all its Oriental and classic variations, would 
seem exhausted, and nothing left the student of the future to do in 
the way of original investigation. Nor indeed can we wonder that 
the theory of Comparative Mythology (for Science, in view of its 
extreme and unformed youth, seems rather a precocious title) should 
thus awaken the enthusiasm of scholars. In its psychological aspects 
especially, it promises ultimate results of unquestionable value, in the 
solution of certain questions which vitally affect the entire future of 
‘our race. For notwithstanding the prevalence in limited scientific 
circles of a hard and supercilious materialism which pretends to 
ignore metaphysics and psychology, in fact there never was a period 
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in man’s intellectual development when the spiritual problems of his 
being aroused so deep and disturbing an interest. The recent spec- 
ulations of Max Miiller, in regard to the origin and differentiation 
of the religious beliefs of prehistoric man, have stirred a large class 
of cultivated and influential minds. It is but natural that such 
should regard with favor the novel and ingenious exploration of 
Comparative Mythology and its handmaid, Philology, which as far 
as developed have an unmistakable general drift in a direction oppo- 
site to the later tendencies of ethnology and evolution, the one assert- 
ing the utter savagery of primeval man, the other his descent from 
the lowest primordial forms of life. For the significance of the fact 
can not be overlooked, that philology, by methods certainly as demon- 
strative as those of the sciences we have named, reaches conclusions 
easily adjustable to the Hebrew version of primeval man’s knowledge 
of one Great Supreme, and a corresponding moral and intellectual 
development, impossible to a condition of savage degradation. Cer- 
tainly in respect to the Aryan race, it may be asserted that in their 
mother tongue, the Sanskrit, traced by inherent proofs which are 
beyond dispute, far back of the boundaries of History and Tradition, 
into the early dawn of tribal life, we find a language finished, elaborate, 
flexible, capable of expressing the most delicate shades of human 
thought and feeling, which so competent an authority as Max Miil- 
ler pronounces the “ eldest sister ” of all the Aryan tongues, not need- 
ing to blush even beside the fairest of the younger family—the Greek 
of Plato and Homer. And even more suggestive is the parallel dis- 
covery of Comparative Mythology, that as we ascend from existing 
polytheism, we find ever-increasing signs of approaching nearer and 
nearer an original pure and simple monotheism. Miiller asserts 
that “the primitive Aryans had but one object of worship—the 
Dawn ;” and adds, “ beyond the Dawn, another Infinite Power was 
suspected.” Have we not better authority to say that in the minds of 
the original Aryans that suspicion had been a certainty ? The Dawn- 
worship was but a dim remembrance of a light that shone upon the 
cradle of the Aryan race. Polytheism was a still later phase of swift 
descent from that earliest monotheistic worship. 

Without pursuing these reflections, we will give our readersa 
charming fragment from the personal history of the author of the 
Zoological Mythology—in whom the savan and child so strangely 
blend—which throws light not only on the eccentric idiosyncrasies ° 
of his own mind, but also upon his favorite theory of the function of 
the imagination in the development of mythological legend : 
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“One of the most vivid impressions ever made on me, was received when a child 
of only four years of age. I was looking up into the sky. My family was living in 
a remote part of Piedmont: one autumn evening, toward night, one of my elder 
brothers pointed out to me, over a distant mountain, a dark cloud of rather strange 
shape, saying, ‘ Look down there: that is a hungry wolf running after the sheep.’ 
I well recollect that he convinced me so entirely of that cloud being rea//y a hungry 
wolf, running upon the mountain, that fearing, in default of the sheep, it might over- 
take me, I instantly took to my heels and escaped, precipitately, into the house. I 
recall and refer to it now to explain how the credulity we always find in children may 
give us an idea of the credulity of infant nations.” 


We must express our surprise that Prof. De Gubernatis has made 
himself so thorough a master of sound and idiomatic English as his 
book demonstrates him to be. And though we are not sanguine 
that Comparative Mythology will soon or ever attain the perma- 
nenceand dignity of a science, yet we hail every contribution like 
this with a sense of satisfaction and relief. 





ENGLAND, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. By AUGUSTE LAUGEL. TRANS- 
LATED BY PROF. JAMES MORGAN HART. NEW YORK: G. P. 


PUTNAM’S SONS. 


BRILLIANT social and general criticism of English institutions and 
English people we have had from Mr. Emerson and M. Taine, men 
who have thoroughly studied the English type of life and culture. 
M. Laugel is a worthy companion. He excels in the analysis of 
character, in the selection of salient, leading points, in sympathetic 
criticism. His study of England has been many-sided rather than 
profound, and his observations are acute, often original, always read- 
able. M. Laugel in style resembles Macaulay. He is brilliant, epi- 
grammatic, severe, often condensing a page into a sentence, really 
aman of genius. One can not but feel that he understands the 
English better than they do themselves. His book deserves to be 
read twice, and can be overlooked by no one who would form cor- 
rect opinions of the social and political institutions of England. His 
range of subjects indicates the value of these essays. He writes 
upon the Characteristics of the English Race; the Characteristics of 
English Protestantism ; the English Aristocracy, its Origin and Char- 
acter; the House of Commons, and Parliamentary Government; the 
Formation of Political Habits; the People, and Social Questions; the 
‘ Colonial Policy. 

A few sentences taken here and there will indicate the merit 
of M. Laugel’s writing: “ English art knows not that supreme indif- 
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ference, that contentment, which breathes and pulses through joy- 
ous, unconscious nature. We always see the will, the effort, behind. 
In every writer there lurks the moralist.”” “England worships its 
heroes. Toward those who have served it, who have added aught 
to. its power or renown, its more than kingly gratitude knows no 
bounds.” “The reign of the Roundheads was one of those brief 
storms that clear the atmosphere.” “The historic greatness of 
Elizabeth is due to this, that she was from the very first conscious 
of her mission. The woman was subservient to the queen.” M. Lau- 
gel always writes with force and strength. His criticism of English 
religious life is the only point in which he fails to be generous and 
just; and yet even here, with much of his censure and severity one 
must agree if he would accept facts as they are. In the closer draw- 
ing together of two nations whose kinship is fast becoming brother- 
hood, this book can not but do good and repay careful study. 


HOGARTH’S WORKS: WITH LIFE AND ANECDOTAL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
HIS PICTURES. By JOHN IRELAND AND JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PLATES REDUCED IN EXACT FAC-SIMILE 
OF THE ORIGINALS. IN THREE VOLUMES. LONDON: CHATTO 
& WINDUS. NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co. 


IF a foreigner should ask an ordinary Briton, who of all the Eng- 
lish artists was the most thoroughly national painter, the answer 
would, nine times out of ten, be William Hogarth. Why his name 
should thus be preferred above others it is hardly possible to say; 
and, surely, few tangible proofs of the correctness of the response at 
popular command could be advanced. Hitherto, such editions of 
his works as have appeared have either been expensive or unsatis- 
factory ; and those who were attracted by the merits of the artist 
have been put to the necessity of studying his works under trouble- 
some restrictions, in public libraries, or in private art-galleries. Few 
only have enjoyed the privilege of penetrating the mysteries of 
these thoughtful engravings in the quiet precincts of home. 

Admitting, then, the popularity of Hogarth in the minds of the 
English people, is it not a singular fact that no perfectly popular 
edition of this artist’s works has been earlier brought before the pub- 
lic? In the three worthy volumes before us, this desideratum, so 
long felt, has been at length filled. It is quite safe to affirm that 
the present is the most complete gallery of Hogarth’s pictures yet 
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published. The volumes contain the illustrative text of Ireland— 
itself being not only the best in existence, but quite indispensable 
to every student of English art and customs—and the addenda 
taken from the handsome and costly volumes of Nichol, which were 
issued some years ago. The illustrations, of which there are one 
hundred and fifty in all, have been reduced from their original size, 
by a new mechanical process, and are, in the main, good fac-similes, 
The plates, we regret to say, do not run evenly throughout, and some 
are far superior to others in degrees of truthful reproduction: never- 
theless, considering the size of the volumes, and their comparative 
cheapness, the pictures, if not so cleary defined as the originals, will 
prove highly satisfactory to thousands of admirers. 

Besides the matter already mentioned, the volumes also contain 
Hogarth’s literary works, including his autobiography, the Analysis 
of Beauty, and a supplement to the same, never before published, 
and sundry memoranda and manuscripts which have hitherto been 
concealed from the public eye. At the same time, the elaborate cata- 
logue, compiled by Ireland, is preserved. 

These volumes, whatever may be their imperfections, are not 
likely-to provoke very adverse criticism. We may deny the beauty 
of the engravings, but no one will be so foolish as to impeach their 
fidelity of character and outline. There is no occasion to find fault 
with the text, since it has been almost wholly derived from standard 
authorities, which are not, perhaps, to be ever superseded by better. 
It only remains, therefore, to commend the magnificent enterprise 
and wisdom of the publishers, who may safely “venture to con- 
gratulate themselves on submitting to the notice of the artistic and 
literary world, as well as to the public generally, the best and cheap- 
est edition of Hogarth’s complete works ever brought forward.” 

Somehow or other, one never tires of talking about Hogarth. 
He seems to demand our respect, as does every man who is a leader 
rather than a follower, and stands foremost in his class. No palette 
pedigree attaches itself to his name; and his genuine boast was of 
being a pupil and a disciple of nature. The child of poor parents, 
nurtured in the lap of poverty, and subjected to petty tyrannies and 
abuses, he seems to have cherished but one predilection, and that an 
early one for the arts. A liberal education he passed by, as being of 
small account, and while the laborers in the forest of science dug for 
the root, inquired into the circulation of the sap, and planted bram- 
bles and birch around‘the tree of knowledge, Hogarth had a higher 
aim—an ambition to display, in the true tints of nature, the rugged 
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character of the bark, the varied involutions of the branches, and the 
minute fibers of the leaves. 

While yet a boy, and apprenticed to a vender of salvers and sauce- 
boats, he manifested his first turn for the satirical. One Sabbath 
afternoon—the incident is new and worth recording—he made an 
excursion to Highgate, where he and his companions sought shelter 
and refreshment in an inn. 





































“In the same room were a party of thirsty pedestrians, washing down the dust 
they had inhaled in their walk, with London porter. Two of the company debating 
¥ on politics, and the palm of victory being, at the moment Hogarth and his compan- 
ions entered, adjudged to the taller man, he very vociferously exulted in his conquest, 
and added some sarcastic remarks on the diminutive appearance of his adversary. 
The Z¢#/e man had a great sou/, and having in his right hand a pewter pot, threw it 
with fatal force at his opponent: it struck him in the forehead, and he sank to the 
floor. The fellow being deeply, though not dangerously, wounded in the forehead, 
extreme agony excited a most hideous grin. His wo-begone figure, opposed to the 
pert, triumphant air of his tiny conqueror, and the half-suppressed laugh of his sur- 
rounding friends, presented a scene too ridiculous to be resisted. The young tyro 
seized his pencil, drew his first group of portraits from the life, and gave, with a 
strong resemblance of each, such a grotesque variety of character as evades all 
description.” 





It is much to be regretted that this first coup d’essai has not been 
preserved. This early attempt at satirizing is the key to all the 
others that followed in grand succession. The youth has, now, only 
to emerge from his obscure garret, and to seek the groundwork for 
his fame and fortune in the slums and sloughs of London. The 
right foot has been put forward ; his volatile dispositions have winged 
into proper directions ; he wanders about, without inheritance and 
without protection; and we can understand the rest, when he tells 
us: “I remember the time when I have gone moping into the 
city with scarce a shilling in my pocket; but having received ten 
guineas there for a plate, returned home, put on my sword and bag, 
and sallied out again, with all the confidence of a man who had ten 
thousand pounds in his pocket.” 

With such a leader, one easily perceives how it was that the 
humorist school gained such distinction in England. 

The style, to be sure, was more historic than artistic, inasmuch 
as its subjects were largely taken from literature, politics, and con- 
temporary customs; and it had for its aim, not the delineation of 
beauty, the highest type of art, but the concentration of thought on 
a social or moral lesson. 
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Still, it must be borne in mind that there is a wide difference 
between Hogarth and other English painters of manners, and carica- 
turists. Truth and power of expression being the former’s highest 
ideal, his work rarely lacks a vigor, energy, and character. Fielding 
was right in saying that “the figures of other painters breathe, those 
of Hogarth think.” The thought is every thing in Hogarth; and 
oftentimes, the subject absorbs all interest at the expense of the 
drawing. Hence, one is well-nigh justified in terming the delineator 
more of a philosopher than an artist. While other artists cared little 
about making their works of general interest, and thought more of 
exaggeration, and of buffoonry, the real master of the school was ever 
anxious about the philosophical side of his work, and desirous of giv- 
ing to his compositions all the value of a moral lesson. This asser- 
tion requires only the suggestion for its proof: the Harlot’s Progress, 
the Rake’s Progress, Marriage 4 la Mode, and the Stages of Cruelty 
are really comedies in several acts—moral comedies, in other words, 
in which the author, eager to point to severe lessons, does not shrink 
from a coarse and revolting representation of actions which are inci- 
dent to wayward or depraved lives. 

Finally, it was Mr. Walpole, we believe, who said that an artist’s 
life must be sought in his works. The same individual chose to deny 
the name painter to Hogarth, and for no other reason, if we rightly 
infer, than because, in his day, satirical and humorous designing was 
under the ban of Academic censure. This depreciation of an impor- 
tant style of art—important because it is the most national—still 
exists. However, time, if not humanity, has done justice to the 
artist of the Harlot’s Progress; and of all the artists of his time in 
England, his name has descended to our day, ds the first and greatest. 
He is alike the favorite of the vagrant and of the connoisseur; and 
his works, which do honor to England’s keenest wit and deepest 
thought, will continue to preach sermons more real and forcible than 
many which may fall from the most earnest and eloquent lips. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR OF THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. ROBERT 
CARTER & BrO., New YorK. 


YEARS ago, we read a religious biography, which has ever since 
been our ideal—Wayland’s Life of Judson. And this for the simple 
reason that the distinguished author had the modesty and tact to keep 
himself wholly in the shadow—to make his book a mirror reflecting 
brightly ove object, the great missionary himself. It was next to know- 
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ing him in the actual flesh. On the other hand, a memoir like the 
current one of the Christian hero Havelock, overlays the grand, stir- 
ring life of the man we would see, with a distressing amount of stale 
preachments and weak dilutions of goodness, which are wholly aggra- 
vating. This Life of Guthrie, in the quality we have mentioned, rivals 
that of Judson. We are brought at once into a sympathetic sense 
of actual contact with the genuine man—and a genuine man from 
head to foot; no impossible seraphic creature like some that figure 
in “ The Evangelical Library,” who have lost every trace of common 
human nature, and positively depress us (until we grow wiser) with 
a hopeless feeling that if ¢izs is Christianity, it is meant for a very 
limited and select circle indeed—not for the suffering, struggling, im- 
perfect beings who need it most. We would not for worlds question 
the reality of such experiences—but simply the wisdom of presenting 
them as types and examples for average men. There is no suspicion 
of super-exalted or manufactured piety in this memoir of Guthrie. 
All is natural—wholesome—bracing—as the free air of Scotch moor 
ormountain. We feel as we do in reading the Life of Luther or Las 
Casas—that their religion has only enlarged, exalted, redeemed to 
true life—purified—their native manhood, which else had wasted on 
common human uses, or worse, their noble powers. 

First we have Dr. Guthrie’s autobiography, in which, though a 
mere segment of the great circle of his life, all his characteristics come 
out, with a most zaive simplicity, into bold relief. Then a loving, 
appreciative hand paints a life-like portrait of him, as his home, his 
friends, his “ flock” knew him in daily life. 

As a man, he was of the dest Scotch type—and that is a large 
measure of praise for any man. His very person had the unmistaka- 
ble impress of his native land. Highland and Lowland met in his 
noble face. We have only to glance at the vignette likeness to see 
rugged strength in the massive jaw and shaggy, jutting eyebrow, 
and sweetness—not without a gleam of shrewdness either—almost 
womanly sweetness in the flexible, smiling, gracious lips. If this be 
fancy, we at least find in Azs /fe all the best qualities of his land 
and race—indomitable independence—tenacity of purpose that would 
only break with the last thread of life—‘ a canny outlook to this world’s 
gear ’—yet a profound spiritual sense of things invisible—an earnest, 
whole-souled consecration to truth and right, in which the dearest 
worldly interests are as chaff. He was, in speech and bearing, the 
gentlest of giants: touch his skin with but a needle-point of oppres. 
sion or imposition or other form of meanness, and you find the old 
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Covenanter—ready to fight it to the death, if need be. No wonder 
men instinctively reverenced him, and women looked to him for 
protection. As a preacher, his circle of intellectual range lies far 
within the huge circumference of Chalmers or Candlish; but he 
had the true artist eye: if he could not reach and analyze the granite 
base of things, nothing valuable or beautiful on the surface escaped 
his keen glance; he saw, and painted in lifelike form and color, both 
man and nature. More than all, he knew, with the divining spirit 
caught from nearness to his Master, every chord of the common 
human heart. 

He was a Christian hero—as much as a Judson—the very modern 
type of Christian heroism in its highest mold. If this seem over- 
strained to any, let him read the narrative of Guthrie’s pastoral 
work—the work which alone brought him from his peaceful rural 
charge to the metropolis—among the wretched, brutalized, unclean 
populace of the Cowgate—Edinburgh’s “ Five Points.” Here is his 
greatest greatness—the Master’s own. He preached the gospel to 
the poor, when the rich hung on his eloquent lips. He went into 
the highways and hedges, and, with love and tears, compelled them 
to come in. And the crowning glory of his life was when he placed 
his poor, ragged Cowgate parishioners in the main body of his church, 
and sent the very cream of the Edinburgh aristocracy to the hot and 
crowded galleries: the living proof how profound his sense of truth, 
how true his conviction that in one Presence there is “no respect of 
persons.” 

We would like to give extracts, but, for want of space, can only 
beg every reader to hasten and breathe the pure, invigorating atmo- 
sphere of this biography. 



















